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THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


HE situation of affairs in Spain is well calculated to inspire serious 

misgivings in all minds familiar either by experience or observation 
with the physiognomy of revolutionary countries. The Cadiz revolt and the 
way in which the first reforms have been received by the people already 
sufficiently indicate the stubborn prejudices that every really progressive 
government must be prepared to encounter. Excepting Russia, there is 
no state in Europe where so wide a gulf separates the views, aims, and 
aspirations of the educated from those of the masses. The liberal middle 
classes are a full century in advance of the rural population and the ma- 
jority of inhabitants of the cities, and the obstacles to.a nearer understand- 
ing become daily more apparent. However embittered the nation may 
have been against the clergy for their alliance with the ex-Queen, all 
schemes to deprive the Church of the undue influence which she exerts in 
purely temporal affairs immediately give rise to grave scruples, for the 
Spaniards will not even now forego their ancient claims to exclusive Catho- 
licity. The decree of the provisional government which closed a majority 
of the religious houses was regarded as a dangerous experiment, and from 
universal tolerance and freedom of conscience even the most resolute pro- 
_ gressionists seem to recoil, for they know that the popular instinct will 
resent it. These observations might be extended to the domain of political 
economy. All intelligent men confess that no revival of the prostrated 
national prosperity is possible until the restraints which now paralyze com- 
petition and production are removed. Notwithstanding this generally 
admitted fact, even the timid attempt to reduce the customs in Catalonia 
and other districts representing the industrial interests of the country has 
excited a deep disaffection with the new rulers. The Spanish nation— 
wrote the Prussian Chancellor, Prince Hardenberg, in 1815—has such a 
singular and strongly-marked character that it cannot be judged by the 
standard of any other European people ; it clings to institutions which pub- 
lic opinion elsewhere has condemned—to ideas which the rest of the world 
has rejected. Though these remarks were made half a century ago, they 
are still applicable at this day. Now, as then, there is much danger that 
Spanish liberalism may use its opportunities so as to isolate itself from the 
people and to drive them into the embrace of thearmy. And while it can- 
not be disputed that nothing save radical and fearless reforms can relieve 
the wretchedness of the country and its inhabitants, the attempt itself 
appears absolutely suicidal. 

Nobody, probably, believes sincerely that the armistice which the revolu- 
tionary leaders have concluded among themselves will be of long duration. 
At the head of the government stand ambitious generals—men grown grey 
in military conspiracies and pronunciamientos, who have too often tasted the 
sweets of power to resign it for the sake of country or principle. To this 
must be added the difficulty of having the future form of government pre- 
scribed by a people the large majority of whom can neither read nor write, 
and who habitually confound superstition with religion, obedience to the 
priest with piety and morality, license with liberty, and education with con- 
tempt of authority, Among the many candidates presented for the vacant 
crown there is not one exempt from innumerable and serious objections. 
The supporters of the constitutional monarchy have not a single really 
popular name with which to hold the advancing republican hosts in check ; 
and to make propaganda for a monarchy without a monarch is a very hope- 
less task. It is a significant circumstance that none of the members of the 
provisional government advocate the election of a particular candidate, 
though they all appear anxious to be considered monarchist in principle. 
Even Prim, the best known of the revolutionary chiefs, leaves the public in 
doubt whether he is for Montpensier, Dom Luis, or the Prince of Asturia. 
His letter to the Gaw/ois, protesting that he had no personal preferences to 
gratify, almost warrants the inference that this daring adventurer possesses 
rather the ambition of a Cromwell than the disinterestedness of a Washing- 
ton. The candidature of a Spaniard would, however, at once be the signal 
for a civil war. 

, Fernando Garrido says that Spain wants a republic. In his work on 
that country he relates how the juries, as often as he was tried before them 
for his republican writings, found him not guilty, and the audience then 
carried him out of court in triumph on their shoulders. This should cer- 
tainly be strong evidence. The Spaniards have, no doubt, some traits 
which fit them for freedom. It is said that the Latin races are incapable 
of self-government ; but are the Spaniards really Latins? When the west- 
ern Goths conquered Spain, over which the storms of the great migration 
had then already swept, they impressed on its people a Germanic charac- 
ter. After the Goths came the Moors, who Orientalized southern Spain ; 
and to the present day German honesty and Oriental dignity mingle in the 
Spanish nature. Spain has of old two essentials for a republic. ‘These 
are the federative exclusiveness of the different provinces, or, as they are 


| prehensive communal system. 





still proudly called, “the different _kingftoms,” and a firmly-established, com- 


But the alcaldes, or ehief magistfates, have 
always been appointed by the crown, while the juntas, which represent the 
communal independence, were chosen by certain privileged classes. This 
sort of government has, indeed, secured certain rights and privileges to the 
people, ‘but in no way taught them either to exercise or value self-govern- 
ment. It seems to us, theveleee, that a constitutional monarchy, or a mon- 
archical constitution with the Cortes of 1812, would suit the nation best at 
the present time. The Spaniards are thoroughly legitimistic. During the 
long civil war they fought for Isabella’s legitimacy, for she was legitimate 
by the ancient law of succession. They fought also for Carlos V., he being 
no less legitimate according to the Bourbon (Salic) law of succession. 
That the clerical party happened to be on the side of Isabella, and the 
liberal on that of Don Carlos, was merely accidental. 

Everything now depends upon the meeting of the Cortes, which may 
yet bring order’out of what at present threatens chaos. It is not the capa- 
city or incapacity of the dynasty which has ruled Spain since 1713 that can 
afford us a clue to the future destiny of an empire once so great and pros- 
perous, and now fallen so low. The Cortes, if the elections are fairly con- 
ducted, will enable us to feel the pulse of the political vitality in the people 
themselves. It will decide the question whether there survives in the nation 
a healthy progressive vigor ; whether the feverish convulsions which began 
with the war of independence against Napoleon I., and then became 
chronic in the state whose entrails they have torn for two generations, are 
protracted birth-throes or the symptoms of a mortal disease—whether they 
are the signs of an approaching death struggle or the signs of a new life 
awakening in the national heart. In most European states the absolute 
monarchy, gradually ripening into a bureaucratic police state, has performed 
a preliminary work of much importance. The government, more enlight- 
ened than the estates, corporations, and the masses, became often an active 
instrument for the public welfare by removing the old dédris, and thus 
clearing the ground for a richer mental, a better material, condition of 
society. But in Spain it is difficult to discover any traces of such a refor- 
matory process during the last two centuries. When the country was 
launched, during the commencement of the nineteenth century, into the 
period of civil wars, popular risings, and military conspiracies, a number of 
leaders displayed a certain superficial French polish, but the nation was 
separated, spiritually still more than geographically, from the rest of Europe 
and its intellectual life. The memory of its former greatness survived, but 
the greatness itself had long passed away. Under an ossified state and 
church system the darkest fanaticism and the densest ignorance accumu- 
lated over a half-barbarized people. Bad administration, bad justice, bad 
finances, mountains stripped of forests, a country without means of com- 
munication ; no enterprise, no industry ; ignorance, poverty, beggarly pride, 
such were the salient points of the picture. With this no true science, no 
literature worth naming, and the few thinkers, like the Jovellanos, Campo- 
manos, and others, standing alone like fountains in the desert. Such was 
the state, such the nation, that had, three hundred years before, taken the 
lead in Europe, and displayed an energy and power which recalled the 
better days of ancient Rome. A large share of the blame of this interrupted 
progress and growing degeneration is due to the dynasties. But there are 
other causes which lie deeper, and these have a root in the peculiar situa- 
tion of the land. Lying in the extremest corner of Europe, from which it 
is separated by the Pyrenees, the stagnation of the popular life began in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when spiritual and physical inter- 
course was far more difficult than now. Another serious evil was that, 
after the union between Castile and Aragon, the Castilian element: became 
the preponderating in the united empire. Those who most intimately know 
Spain say that the perpetual civil disturbances are quite as much due 
to this ascendency as to misgovernment and the clergy. It asserts 
itself most offensively over the other races of the Peninsula in the military, 
clerical, and administrative ranks. In all the Spanish provinces prevails 
the same dislike for the Castilian element, especially the frigid, pedantic, 
and bigoted bureaucracy, imported from the barren highlands of Castile to 
govern districts, communes, and cities according to the Castilian pattern. 
This centralistic element is everywhere at war with the customs, habits, 
and character of the populations—with the democratic Aragonese, the in- 
dustrious Catalonian and Valencian, the careless, jovial Andalusian, and 
the frugal mountaineer of Galicia and Asturia. In this general dissatis- 
faction with the Castilian official caste is to be found one of the reasons 
why every revolution meets more or less sympathy, because the people 
always hope to be freed by a change of government from a grievance which 
is not the result of personalities or the fprm of administration, but of their 
exclusion from political life bya single race. In a word, the Castilian is to 
Spain what the Piedmontese is to Italy. 





-FOR ENGLAND, HO! 





N these progressive days, when pedlars rise to be fiscal kings and penny- 
a-liners to be great diplomatists, when men who can: neither speak nor 
write ten lines of English are our political magnates, and sheets like the 
Home Fournai are, or pretend to be, the oracles of our most polished society ; 
in these days when green girls, fresh from their bread-and-butter, slate pen- 
cils, and pickles, rush up into the rostrum to rave their grandparents into a 


new and clearer perception of life and its duties ; when the pulpit as weil as 
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the stage is going rapidly into the Opera Bouffe business, and clergymen 
vie with sensation novelists in pocketing large profits from chambermaids’ 
weeklies ; in these fantastic days when everybody is not only as good as 
everybody else but, singular as it may seem, a monstrous deal better, it be- 
hooves us all to make up our minds mildly, yet firmly, never to be aston- 
ished at anything. ’ 

We hope, therefore, that no one will be greatly surprised, or, if any must 
needs be, that_amazement will be decorously concealed, when we avow a 
change of heart on a very important subject. A man loves the meat in his 
youth that he cannot endure in his age, and the golden season of the new 
year is a happy time for us all to turn over the new leaves that we have in 
contemplation. Briefly, then, we repent us of our fury in opposing the 
selection of Mr. Horace Greeley as minister of the United States to the 
Court of St. James. We oppose that selection no longer. We go for it 
heart and soul. We are prepared to assist in “ warming,” as Mr. Fisk 
would say, any one who attempts to defeat it. We will even subscribe to 
a fund to be judiciously invested in interesting, to forward the nomination, 
any man strong in horseflesh or Havanas who happens for the time to be a 
power near the throne. Our conversion is, we admit, sudden and complete ; 
but its avowal is entirely hearty and ingenuous. For consistency’s sake it is 
proper that the avowal should be followed by an explanation. Not that 
we think consistency the jewel that somebody thought it whose name peo- 
ple are continually writing letters to the Round Tabi to find out. On the 
contrary, we think inconsistency one of the most valuable qualities of a 
journalist. It stimulates that independence of thought that De Tocqueville 
believed to be so desirable and, in America, found so deficient. However, 
not to be led into digression, we will merely say that the usefulness of the 
Round Table might be impaired with some did they fall into the error of 
supposing its change of opinion to have arisen from caprice or, indeed, 
from anything but deliberate conviction. Hence our explanation. 

It must be admitted that most people perceive and acknowledge the 
advantage in journalism of what are called “well-defined purposes” or 
“explicit aims.” Yet a pretty wide range of construction is applicable to 
the phrases. A well-defined purpose may be forcibly indicated by defaming 
dead men and defrauding living ones, and only thus relieving the monotony 
of a pretentious dulness ; or it may find expression in speaking the truth 
at all times and on all subjects without regard to parties or prejudices, and 
even without too tender a consideration to-day for what was said yesterday 
—a system which has the advantage of leaving open the door to do right 
in cases where wrong may unwittingly have been done before. As we may 
all hope with propriety to grow wiser as we grow older, so may we all con- 
fess, without shame, to the processes of the development. As regards Mr. 
Greeley, in his connection with the English ministry, the processes of our 
conversion may be reckoned as four in number. The first is to be found 
in the conversion of the English people themselves. We were of opinion 
—indeed still are—that Mr. Greeley was scarcely a suitable person to deal 
diplomatically with such men as Derby, Disraeli, and Stanley; but the 
English have changed all that, and we think Mr, Greeley a very suitable 











person indeed to deal with such men as Bright, Beales, and Bradlaugh. | 


It will be conceded that the English political revolution has a serious 
bearing when we come to estimate the comparative qualifications of 
those from whom we are to select our American representative 
to the Court of Saint James. Circumstances rarely alter cases with 
such sharp precision as when they render a Charles Francis Adams 
or a Horace Greeley, respectively, the wisest selection to fill such a 
vacancy. Our-second process is the result of Mr. Greeley’s Canadian tour. 
We had no idea, since he had never given us the opportunity of forming one, 
of the easy flexibility with which, upon occasion, he can adapt himself to 
the habits, tastes, and feelings of a foreign people. We have admired him 
as a man of intellectual parts ; but we have thought those parts, as Tate did 
Shakespeare’s Lear, “a heap of jewels, unstrung and unpolished,” which, 
“‘ while dazzling in their disorder,” were unlikely to be so adroitly or amen- 
ably put together as to suit the purposes of diplomacy. But the effect that 
Mr. Greeley has just produced on our worthy neighbors the Canadians, 
under various trying and delicate circumstances, clearly shows that in this 
respect we have failed to do him justice. There can be little doubt, in view 
of this effect, that, if need be, he will turn out a very Metternich, if not a 

, Talleyrand, and that he will use words to conceal his thoughts as well as 
even his friend Mr. Seward himself. We are thus brought naturally to our 
third process of conversion, which is the fruit of the brilliant and conclu- 
sive arguments of our ex-Assistant Secretary of War, who now so ably edits 
the Suz. We can find no fitter language wherein to describe the effective 
advocacy of this gentleman, who has, in truth, become a sort of Warwick 
in our modern political world, and whose manifest disinterestedness has 
gone so far to support the eloquence with which he has justified his choice. 
These three mental processes, then, thus briefly accounted for, will, we are 
confident, commend themselves to the approbation of every candid and 
patriotic mind. as conclusive justifications of the change described in our 
own. judgment and wishes. 

We do not forget that we have mentioned a fourth process—a final ele- 
‘ment, imparting squareness and solidity to the solution of this important 
problem of our conversion. Many, in truth, will think this the most impor- 
tant of all, and that, like the epigrams of Martial, and some other things, 
the sting of our article is carried in its conclusion. We approach this 











element with no little delicacy and hesitation ; yet, as we set out with being 
candid, candid we will be to the end. Shall we confess, then, with blush- 
ing trepidation, that we have been “seen?” Such is the momentous faet. 
A man from the Zribune office has “seen” us. With him we have made 
a bargain, the primary obligation of which on our part is by the foregoing 
handsomely fulfilled. Here we pause. The thin end of the wedge thus 
inserted, we are prepared to drive it home. But before doing so we await 
the equivalent for which we have contracted, and which we hope will be 





E write this article for a few—the unhappy few who have never been 
in New York ; to whom its joys, known only from charity of trav- 
elled lips, are as the fabulous delights of a far-off fairyland, beset by every 
danger ; whose rounded eyes have never been dazzled by the splendors of 
Broadway, or gladdened by the more congenial beauty of the verdant 
Park ; whose feet have never trodden that wonderful bridge, not now, alas! 
to be trodden of any feet again ; whose ingenuous faces have never been 
immortalized by the camera that daily pictured that great rural thoroughfare. 
For these we write. To be sure, we have never seen them ; but then we are 
not wholly in the best situation to see them, and, abstractly considered, their 
existence is not impossible. On the other hand, we have seen those but just 
emerged from the class we speak of—country cousins, let us say, on their 
first visit (does anybody know of anybody who has not a country cousin 
on his first visit ?)—and, judging by the remarkable avidity with which they 
seized on all the details of metropolitan life, it seems @ fortiori as though 
some account thereof would be doubly interesting to the benighted few to 
whom city relatives are not, and the Z7zbune a specious but untrusty guide. 
We figure to ourselves, for example, some worthy burgher of Communipaw” 
who, knowing how to read, and favored by heaven with as much intelli- 
gence as is necessary for a person whose little life is rounded by Commu- 
nipaw, has yet been deterred by the dangers of navigation, the uncertainty 
of steam, the appalling length and exorbitant charges of the Jersey ferry, 
and most of all by ancestral prejudice, from visiting that mighty Babylon of 
which his neighbors bring him such incredible reports. Time and time again 
he has gazed from his porch, this worthy burgher, through the smoke of his 
evening pipe, at the vast and busy human hive across the river; he has seen the 
distant splendor of its countless lights and tried to picture to himself the won- 
ders they illuminate ; he has heard on still days the faint roar of its ceaseless 
traffic, and almost. believed for the moment that Communipaw was not the 
world. But especially has his imagination been stimulated by what he has 
heard of its holiday doings, and more than once, on recurrent New Year's 
eves, he has speculated with some equally home-loving gossip over pipes 
and beer on the wild revelry which the city would wake to on the morrow. 
To him, then, we address ourselves, this worthy but untravelled burgher, and 
we counsel him to fix his spectacles more firmly on his nose, to smoke his 
pipe more fervently, and to summon all his intelligence before beginning 
the perusal of these wonders. Art ready, O man of Communipaw? Then 
listen and thou shalt hear how the great metropolis welcomes the opening 
year. 

* It is the custom, then, of these good Manhattanese to rise early on the 
first of January, perform their ablutions with .the face to the east, array 
themselves in simple but seemly apparel, and, after attending to their 
devotions and breaking fast, to assemble around the domestic fireside. 
There they are wont to sit throughout the day in silence, which is only 
broken from time to time by the simultaneous utterance of some such 
religious formula as “ It is a remarkably fine day,” “The compliments of 
the season,” “ Happy New Year,” “ Won’t you take something ?” or “ Have 
you had many calls?” These last two, it may be remarked, are only 
agreeable fictions, since nobody on that day ever takes anything or 
ever makes any calls. Indeed, that would be impossible, as everybody 
remains at home, and any person found abroad in the streets without a 
special permit from the mayor is immediately arrested by the police. The 
day is spent indoors in the peace and quiet of the domestic circle, in recol- 
lection and the formation of good resolutions, and in silent prayer. The 
older members of the family read good books, like orqwood and Kathrina, 
while the younger children. amuse themselves with the Lamentations of 
Feremiah or the leading article in the Church Union. But quietness is 
enjoined above all things ; quietness is the chief characteristic of the day ; 
and a stranger arriving in the city on the first of January might think him- 
self, from the unbroken stillness, to be in a city of the dead. Not a bell is 
rung, not a car rattles over the stony street ; even the hackney-coaches, 
usually so busy on this day, stand idle in their stables. Within doors it is 
the same. The clocks are stopped, the cat is gagged, and so is the baby, 
the door-bell is unshipped, the kettle is hissed the moment it attempts to 
sing, the fire is put out if it ventures to crackle, even the spoons are muf- 
fled. Necessary conversation is conducted in pantomime, and from sun- 
rising to sunsetting, when everybody goes to bed, not a sound breaks the 
civic echoes, save the distant hum of man or mosquito from royste 
Communipaw. So in decorous silence and serene repose the happy day 
glides by, and we all wake up next morning and remember what a sie 
time we had and condole in spirit with Communipaw. big 

. And thus, O worthy and much wondering transfluvian burgher ! comes 
down the New Year upon this oug ancient abiding-place of Manhattan. 
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Other accounts thou mayest haply have read differing widely from this. 
Believe them not ; they are delusions and snares—the fictions of a jealous 
brain. Some chance traveller from Hardscrabble, or Boston, or Podunk has 
contrasted the Sabbath-like sweetness and peace of New Year’s Day in New 
York with the turbulence and riot which characterize its celebration in his 
native village, and envy has prompted him to deny the virtue he could not 
emulate. Heed not these traveller’s tales, most worthy and intelligent 
burgher, but lend thine ear to what has here been written, and spread the 
truth thereof among thy neighbors, and so in time may Communipaw, too, 
be won from its evil ways and learn to open the year as soberly and piously 
as we of New York. 








IS THE LEGAL TENDER ACT CONSTITUTIONAL? 


HETHER the legal tender act was expedient, necessary, or 
proper, good as a matter of finance or right in morals, are of a 
class of questions from which that of constitutional power to enact it is 
distinct and separate. ‘The government of the United States is invested 
by the express terms of the Constitution with power “to levy and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; to provide for the common defence of 
the United States ; to borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 
to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers” (Art. I., sec. 8). One method of borrowing, practised by 
governments and also by private business associations and individual 
bankers, is the emission of bills of credit. The power to borrow money on 
its credit is granted to the government without limitation as to method. It 
includes every form of borrowing money. Everything necessary to carrying 
into full effect this unlimited power of borrowing is lawful. 

In sections 9 and ro of Art. I. this one form of borrowing money is for- 
bidden to the states: “No state shall emit bills of credit.” It is not for- 
bidden to the general government. Other powers are forbidden by those 
sections alike to the states and to the federal government ; as, for instance, 
the powers to pass bills of attainder and ex post facto laws. This power 
to emit bills of credit is forbidden to the states only, and being included 
as one of the established methods of borrowing, in the general power to 
borrow, no doubt has ever been expressed of the right of the federal 
government to emit bills of credit in any and every form. Has not the 
government, of necessity, a right to invest its bills of credit with any char- 
acter which will give them the most extensive, general, and prompt accepta- 
tion among the community? For this tends to maintain their credit and 
usefulness as an instrument whereby the government can borrow money. 
It may be necessary to give the bills the legal tender quality in ordér to 
keep out an issue of any appreciable amount and toenable the government 
to borrow, in this manner, enough to make it worth while to borrow. The 
government limits its bills of credit and gives them not as money, but iz 
lieu of money, to its creditor, in payment of debts or purchases. This is a 
tax on its creditor, and, to make the hardship less, it authorizes him in turn 
to pay his debts in the same way, and thus to make others share the bur- 
den of the tax. This tax, which its necessities force it to impose on its 
creditor, it seeks to distribute over the whole community ; it cannot do this 
equally, but still it succeeds in distributing the burden. The just right of 
the government is to uphold the credit of its own bills, and the just right 
of the public creditor is that what he is forced to take in payment of 
government debts to him shall be made as available and valuable to him 
as is possible. If the quality of being a legal tender is essential (of this 
the political, not the judicial, authorities must judge) to upholding the 
credit of the bills issued, the power to invest them with this quality is a 
part of the power to borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

But it will be said, this may be true, and yet the investing of the bills 
with the legal-tender quality violates some other provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. This quality makes the whole operation, it will be said, a forced loan, 
and a forced loan is nothing but a fax. It is not borrowing but taking 
money. Suppose the legal tender clause to operate in fact as a forced loan 
_ or tax, is it therefore forbidden ? 

The taxing power is unlimited. It is subject to no limitation, except as 
to certain kinds of taxes. Direct taxes must be in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the states. This is not, nor does it operate as, a direct tax. One 
other limitation there is aS to duties, imposts, and excises. These must be 
uniform throughout the United States ; but other taxes need not be. It is 
significant of the intention to leave the general power to tax unlimited, 
that in the grant of the power (section 8) the words used are, “levy ¢axes, 
duties, imposts, excises,” while in the limitation clause (same section and 
paragraph) the word faxes is omitted. The inference is that other forms 
of taxes than “ duties, imposts, and excises” were contemplated as possible ; 
and that a general power to levy taxesother than direct taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises was given without limitation of any sort... Such taxes may be 
equal or unequal as to different portions of the United States. They may 
be unequal as to classes of men or as to individuals. Now, the legal tender 
clause operated as a forced loan or tax on the creditor class, on all who 
held moneyed obligations against their fellow-men, and on this class exclu- 
sively. There is nothing to prohibit the exercise of the taxing power in 
this one-sided way. It may be hard, but so is any form of forced loan. In 
forced loans the government, of course, can levy only from property accu- 
mulated, in whose hands soever it may be. The government may levy 














taxes payable in kind. It may levy twenty per cent. of all gunpowder, pay- 
able in kind ; in which case the manufacturers and holders of gunpowder 
would suffer loss, the owners of other property escaping the tax. It may 
levy twenty bushels out of every hundred of Indian corn, and let the wheat- 
growers go free. Under the form of taxes it has the power to take prc- 
perty from one man and not from another. There is no provision in the 
Constitution that a tax shall be a ratable proportion of property from every 
man. The fact that it operates as an unequal tax is no objection to this 
power to make the bills a legal tender. 

This objection comes up in another form, namely: That the legal tender 
clause impairs the obligation of contracts. Has not the government the 
power to impair the obligation of private contracts, if necessary to the exer- 
cise of any of its express powers, to wit: if necessary to the exertion of the 
power of dorrowing money, or that of taking money or other property by way 
of tax, or that of providing for the common defence ? 

In sections 9 and 1o, Article I., both the state and federal govern- 
ments are alike forbidden to do certain things, while other things are prc- 
hibited only to the states. Thus (section 9) Congress is forbidden to pass 
“bills of attainder or ex post facto laws.” So (section 10) “ no state shall 
pass bills of attainder, ex post facto laws ;” but in the case of states there 
are added these words, “or laws impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
The omission of this last clause in the prohibition to the general govern- 
ment seems to justify the inference that this power of impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, as one of the powers included in all governmental author- 
ity, or necessary to the express powers granted to our government, was in 
tended to be left to the general government, to be exerted if any great 
emergency made its exertion necessary. 

It will be found that in Article I., section 10, paragraph 1, certain pow- 
ers of government are forbidden to be exerted by a state. Some of these 
are elsewhere expressly granted to the general government, while they are 
by this section prohibited to the states: to wit, the making of treaties, the 
granting of letters of marque and reprisal, the coining of money. Others 
are forbidden alike to the federal government and to the states ; to wit, 
the passing of bills of attainder or ex post facto laws, and the granting of 
titles of nobility. Three things are forbidden to the states which are 
neither expressly granted nor forbidden to the federal government ; these 
three are, to emit bills of credit, to make anything but gold and silver a 
legal tender in payment of debts, and to impair the obligation of contracts. 
If these three last enumerated powers were, in the judgment of the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution, such as no government should exer- 
cise, it was almost a matter of course that, while expressly prohibiting them 
to the states, it should prohibit them also to the federal government. 
That it regarded them as powers which a political government would natu- 
rally exercise, is proved by the fact’that it took the pains to prohibit them 
to the states. That it did not prohibit them also to the federal govern- 
ment, as it did the power to pass bills of attainder, seems to prove that it 
meant these powers should reside somewhere. The power of the general 
government to emit bills of credit, which no one disputes, has precisely 
this authority and no more: that it is a natural power of government, for- 
bidden to the states, yet not expressly granted to the general government. 
It stands upon this authority only: that in a list of powers usually exercised 
by all governments, it was not, like some others in the list, forbidden to 
both classes of our governments, nor, like others in the list, forbidden to 
one class of governments and expressly conferred in the other ; but while 
it was forbidden to the states, it was neither granted nor prohibited to the 
federal government. The inference is that it was regarded by the Con- 
vention as a power necessary for carrying into execution some of the pow- 
ers expressly granted, and therefore conferred by paragraph 17 of sec- 
tion 8 of Article I. ; there was no need of conferring it in express terms. 
The other two powers, which are, the power to make something else than gold 
and silver a legal tender in payment of debts, and the power to impair the 
obligation of contracts, stand in precisely the same category ; and it would 
seem that, if the federal government has the power.to emit bills of credit, 
it has, on the same authority, power to make something else than gold and 
silver a legal tender, and power to impair the obligation of contracts. 

These powers may have been left to the government in the expectation 
that they would be exerted only under the pressure of a great emergency ; 
this act was passed in a great emergency and to carry out an express 
power, namely, “ to provide for the common defence ”—strictly to provide for 
the common defence against immediate, not threatened or contingent 


future violence. 
WU E have come to the conclusion that the women of New. York are the 
most beautiful women in the world ; for there is no civilized place 
within our knowledge where the women go to so much trouble and expense 
to make themselves hideous, and with so little suceess. We do not qualify 
our opinion and say young women, for of course the sex is ever young— 
youthful in charms as youthful in innocence—from, the bashful maiden with 
her borrowed curls and painted brows to the stately grandmamma with 
her artistic fronts and dark-dyed bands, ‘Fheir beauty is unquenchable. 
Their charms defeat all efforts to smother them ; for their radiance shines 
out in brilliant flashes through all the artful devices of the modistes. In 
spite of inelegances, are they not elegant? In spite of every conceivable 
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outrage upon the rules of art, are they not fascinating? In spite of all the | 
powers which milliners can raise to make them ugly, are they not charming? | 

We admire the sex—we need not say how much ; and it is well, for we 
eould not express our feelings event if we would ; and we merely refer to so 
delicate a subject in order that we may mention a fact which, for present 
purposes, cannot be omitted. As often as we can escape from that historical 
garret in which all men who wield the pen do dwell, we take to Broadway 
or Fifth Avenue, to revel in an atmosphere of beauty and while away our 
leisure in a waking dream over the changing stream of gorgeous colors and 
divine forms that flows continuously to feed the artistic eye. 

We are not satiated, but we confess that a long enjoyment of the feast 
has had its effect in enabling us to pass even the most prodigious novelties 
with tolerable equanimity. We are not naturally of an excitable disposition 
and perhaps not very demonstrative—which is fortunate—so that when 
even the Grecian Bend in all its caudal luxuriance dazzles the eyes of 
ordinary on-lookers we manage to retain sufficient presence of mind to 
philosophize upon the grandeur of the discovery which gave such an 
attractive elegance to a portion of the female form. We are sometimes 
wrapt in admiration at the immensity of that intellect which fashioned for 
such a place such magnificent belongings. We conjure up before imagina- 
tion’s eye what ought to be the grateful feelings of amiable women toward 
him (or her) who first conceived the means of piling so much honor upon 
what has hitherto been comparatively neglected. The task of detracting 
from American loveliness would not be pleasant to our tastes, but while we 
are forced to acknowledge the existence of those who are engaged in it, 
we cannot but admire the boldness of the man (or woman) who exaggerated 
a line of beauty to perfect with so much success a line of deformity. 

Sometimes our cogitations take a different turn. Perhaps it is that ad- 
miration for our contemporaries—mere living illustrations of humanity like 
ourselves—gets wearisome, and so we dream about the past, and are car- 
ried back in spirit to the glorious day when the fashionable bend, which 
now so forcibly deforms, was the signification of a virtue and the evidence 
of righteousness. We see in the innermost récesses of our brain—for, as 
may be well imagined, we have many—the rich productions of ancient 
sculptors which once delighted us in the old world. There pass before our 
mental eyes, too, some of the works of recent artists—men of our own time, 
men of our country—men who loved beauty as too sublime a thing to be 
hidden or veiled, still less burlesqued. And the “bend” becomes to us 
a signification of modesty ; a token of the divinest virtue which adorns a 
woman ; an emblem of chastity and a type of love. 

And while we think over this, and contemplate in the innermost recesses 
the cause for so significant a difference—that there a form should be indi- 
cative of so much virtue, while here, in its exaggeration, it is used to repre- 
sent so much that may not be virtue—it suddenly occurs tous that in those 
ancient masterpieces where the bend is so exquisitely beautiful the figures 
are nude, whereas in the modern exaggerations—well, the figures are 
not nude. 

What, then, is the logical conclusion to which we are necessarily driven? 
The suggestion may be alarming, but in these practical days we must not 
be terrified into inaction or silence by any result to which truth or fashion 
may lead us. The women are not; why should we be? We walk down 
Broadway, and there we see the ladies assuming a form which they seek to 
refine by calling it a “ bend,” and it conveys the idea of ugliness, deformity, 
depravity of art, and recklessness of character for modesty, good sense, 
and purity. We turn into the studio of the sculptor, we wander in spirit 
through the art treasures which for centuries have stood pre-eminent in 
beauty, and there we see the same form—the genuine bend—illustrating 
and typifying the highest virtues which adorn the sex. Wherefore, then, 
the difference? Only this: the one figure—the Broadway pedestrian— 
flaunts herself in padding and gewgaws and gay draperies, and. the other 
figure—the Athenian model—is nude. How violent the antithesis! ‘Im- 
modesty draped, and modesty naked. Immodest because so draped ; 
modest because thus naked. ‘There is, then, but one conclusion: that the 
Grecian Bend, to be acceptable under the ethics of true art, must be accom- 
panied with the conditions under which it was originally made familiar to 
us. And ladies who persist in adopting it must either exhibit the natural 
contour of their persons, or be the exemplifications of questionable moral- 
ity and very unquestionable bad taste. 

As we already have said, the conclusion is slightly shocking—especially 
to prudish people like ourselves—but how are we to avoid it? We state 
what is nothing more nor less than the inevitable logical inference. We 
do not wish to become fashion mongers, and even if we did we could not, 
with our love and admiration for the sex, honestly suggest that they 
should lay aside all habiliments in order to display the exquisite’ refine- 
ment of the true Grecian Bend. On the contrary we conjure them, one 
and all, not to act upon the suggestion, not to attempt anything of the 
kind, especially in the present inclement season. But they may take the 
remaining course and philosophize as we have done. They can philosophize 
because there is no sex to mind (Miss Becker), though there may be in 
art appreciative. Let them, then, philosophize, and, having arrived at a 
sound understanding of the horns of the dilemma upon which they have 
flung themselves by their caudal excrescences, contemplate whether they 
cannot find some means by which to conceal their all-surpassing beauty 





-other than the prostitution of a subtle refinement, 





THE MESSIAH. 


VERYBODY knows that there are several professional and a vast ° 


number of privaté choral societies in the city of New York, and that 
the drill and practice of choral singing goes on evening after evening, and 
it is a just cause of regret that it is not until late in the spring, and then 
only at the option of one managerial speculator, that the public derives any 
pleasure or benefit therefrom, This season, however, we have had and are 
promised more choral singing than for several years past, and, though the 
quantity be small even yet, we take it and are thankful. We have com- 
mented on the part-music at Mr. Theodore Thomas’s first symphony soirée, 
and while we write are hoping much from the glee and madrigal concert 
testimonial to Mr. Johnson, and we have now to congratulate the New 
York Harmonic Society on their excellent rendering of the Afessiah on 
Christmas night. 

The society has gained immensely in clearness and precision since the 
night, two years ago, when we heard them last, and they have reason to be 
highly satisfied with the results of their choice of Mr. F. L. Ritter as their 
conductor. He has succeeded in eradicating that wretched drawl, and that 
habit of prolonging each note and disregarding short rests, which is the 
bane of sacred music singers ; indeed, we at times detected a staccato that 
was hardly in place, but this at least is better than the other extreme. A 
just balance of the parts is always a difficulty with the society: sopranos 
and altos seem to be wanting in enthusiasm for Handel, and lack spirit as 
well as numbers ; the basses can hardly be too numerous, and the effect 
on Friday night was that the tenors continually overpowered the rest, not 
only by their numbers, but by the obstreperousness of two or three voices. 
There.was some attempt at light and shade, and a general correctness which 
was highly satisfactory, and if, in addition, the society would give their 
attention to a just pronunciation of the words, and strive to banish a cer- 
tain common, blatant manner of singing, and attain a little elevation of 
style, we should be duly grateful and the intentions of their learned .conduc- 
tor would be better carried out. It is, however, the business of the soloists 
to present in themselves models whereby the standard of chorus-singing 
may be raised, and to them therefore we address our attention. 

Miss Julia Houston possesses a fine and powerful soprano voice, of 
which the medium notes are exceedingly sweet and fresh, and she sings 
the soft passages with much delicacy. She makes some attempt at expres- 
sion, but none whatever at articulation, and is scarcely able to execute the 
florid divisions of the brilliant Rejoice Greatly, or to render the level phrases 
which fall to her lot with sufficient evenness and dignity. It is not to be 
supposed that the possession of a fine voice and some enthusiasm will 
enable a singer to dispense with training. What Handel required of his 
singers was that they should be able to sing that which he set down for 
them not with expression, but with perfection. The expression—that is, the 
effect on the feelings of the auditor—he placed in the very structure of the 
composition itself. Of this truth Miss Adelaide Phillips is aware. She 
makes no attempt to “do something” with the music of Handel ; but, 
having taken the trouble to make herself a perfect mistress of the arts of 
vocalization and declamation, she renders the music of her part with 
simplicity and perfection. We recall the more caressing beauty of Mrs. 
Jenny Kempton’s voice in He shall Feed His Flock, but her monotonous 
tremolo became both wearisome and undevout, and was far from reaching 
the impressive solemnity of Miss Phillips’s noble plainness. Mr. George 
Simpson was the tenor, and the great beauty of his voice, and the finish 
and repose of his manner, were so acceptable that it was more than ever 
to be regretted that his first studies were made under teachers from whom 
he has acquired a provincial style, and a habit of singing with the throat 
in a state of rigidity, which makes him incapable of articulating a syllable 
and vitiates every tone that he breathes.. How constantly tranquillity of 
manner is mistaken for purity of style, and how vain are all other good 
qualities in a singer, even voice, even feeling, without that last! The basso 
was a Mr. Beckett, who made his first appearance in public on this occa- 
sion, and whose first sentence assured us that his style was admirable. We 
have never heard But who may Abide the Day of His Coming so purely 
sung, and the long passages of grouped notes were given with perfect 
clearness, without hurry, and with a.command of breath quite unusual. 
The People that Walked in Darkness was still more agreeably rendered, for 
Mr. Beckett appears to.be a basso cantante, or perhaps a baritone, and in 
these large flowing phrases his voice had more play. Altogether, the per- 
formance was a most creditable one, and we hope the society will yet see 
fit to enable us to pass such a profitable evening oftener than once a year. 








KANT’S CRITIC OF PURE REASON. 

HE fact, that during the present year there have appeared in Germany 
alone three different editions of Kant’s wonderful Critic of Pure 
Reason—one by Rosencranz, another by Hartenstein, and the third by 
Kirchmann—warrants a reference to it even in a journal not professedly 
of a philosophical character. To this fact we in America may add the 
appearance of the Fournal of Speculative Philosophy, the first of the kind 
ever published in the English language, and the appearance of the first 
translation into the English language of Fichte’s famous Science of Know?l- 
edge, It is to be regretted that the latter was not preceded by a new and 
improved translation of Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason, hitherto worse 


‘than a: sealed book for the English-speaking public, since there still 
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remains uncorrected among them the prevalent and erroneous notion that 
Kant aimed to establish scepticism. With a view to introduce a juster 


idea of the great genius whose discovery of a universally valid science of | 


all reason forms one of the most momentous epochs in the development of 
human thought, we purpose here to trace out, from the Critic of Pure 
Reason, the outlines of that discovery and science. 

Kant began to meditate on his discovery at a time when scepticism and 

a spirit of indifference as to the possibility and the results of a science of 
metaphysics had become general, and when the same contradictory denial 
of absolute knowledge which we hear to-day from the Comte, Herbert 
Spencer, and Mill school was shouted forth from England and France with 
a vehemence and positiveness of conviction which, to the German thinker, 
were both droll and lamentable. For, as Kant observes in his first intro- 
duction to the Critic of Pure. Reason, “ however much these sceptics and in- 
differentists try to hide themselves by translating the language -of the 
schools into a popular style, they yet inevitably—provided they really think 
—relapse into those very metaphysical assertions which they professed so to 
despise.” In truth, there are more metaphysical assertions in the works 
written to deny the possibility of metaphysics, by such men as Herbert 
Spencer, Comte, Biichner, Moleschott, and even Carl Vogt, than in the 
Critic of Pure Reason and Science of Knowledge put together. 
_ It was, therefore, clear to Kant, first, that a science of metaphysics must 
be possible, since the very denial of it presupposed its reality ; and, second, 
that it had never yet been established. The lucky idea struck him that 
the reason why all attempts to establish it heretofore had proved a failure 
was because the wrong method had been pursued. That wrong method had 
been to assume that our knowledge must conform and does conform itself 
to external objects. Under this assumption he saw clearly that no @ 
priori and universally valid knowledge could ever be demonstrated, since 
no knowledge conformed to external objects can be @ priori and universal. 
To see this in its full clearness, and, with it, that to obtain a system of 
a priori knowing, or a science of metaphysics or reason, the very opposite 
way must be taken, constitutes Kant’s great discovery. In his own words: 
“It is with this. discovery precisely as with that of Copernicus, who, when 
he saw that the movements of the heavenly bodies could not well be 
explained under the assumption that they turned around the observer, tried 
whether it would not succeed better if he caused the observer to turn, and 
left the star$ at rest. Now, in metaphysics, we may try the same thing, 
first, so far as the contemplation of objects is concerned. If contemplation 
must conform to the nature of an external object, I cannot see how we ever 
can know @ priori of them ; but if that object, as an object of our sensuous- 
ness, conforms itself to the nature of our power of contemplation, then I 
can very well conceive that possibility. So it is also, secondly, with the 
relation of our conceptions of objects to the objects.” This new method of 
investigation made possible the same absolute proof which the science of 
mathematics furnishes, namely, to refute or confirm by an experiment. 
“For if we find that when we view things one-sidedly, as objects in them- 
selves, there arises an unavoidable contradiction in reason, whereas when 
we regard them two-sidedly, as both objects of our conception and objects 
in themselves, there results harmony of pure reason, then the experiment 
decides in favor of the latter result.” 

This possibility of furnishing absolute proof was so clear to Kant’s mind 
the moment he had discovered the. true method to deal with all questions 
relating to our power of knowing, that he was prepared to say in his first 
introduction to the Critic of Pure Reason: “It is not possible that there 
is a single metaphysical problem which I have not here solved, or for the 
solution whereof I have not at least furnished the key.” And, moreover, 
“ The science of metaphysics, as I have established it here, is the only one 
of all sciences which can promise itself a completeness which will leave 
for our posterity nothing to do but to change its didactical form without 
being able in the least to increase the content.” For if reason has and can, 
from the very nature of the case, have @ priori knowing only of that which it 
itself puts into objects, when it is not the triangle itself, but our thinking 
of it, which gives it its peculiar absolute relation, and not the heavenly 
bodies themselves, but our thinking of their relation to each other, which 
gives absolute validity to the relation of gravitation, then we can indispu- 
tably arrive at a knowledge of the laws of thinking, since we must find 
them in thinking itself; and whereas we have not within our reach the 
whole infinity of an objective world, and hence could never arrive at any 
absolute knowledge if we got our knowledge from it, we have always with- 
in us the complete thinking ; and hence it is also easy enough to be sure 
that we have found its laws and conditions. For being an organic unity, 
whereof each link both determines and is determined by all others, if we but 
get hold of a single such link, a complete investigation of it must necessarily 
lead to the complete determination of a// other links. 

This change of method, however, changes also the whole science of 
metaphysics ; and, from having been under the rule of the scholastics a 
science of objective truths or supersensuous objects, it became under 
Kant’s reform a science. of pure form, a science of knowing, having for 
its content solely the form of all knowing. Fichte thus characterizes the 
change : 


“The authors of the previous systems started from some conception or another ; and, 
utterly careless whence they got it, or out of what material they composed it, they then 


proceeded to analyze it, to combine it with others regarding the origin whereof they 











were equally unconcerned; and this, their argumentation itself, was their philosophy. 
Hence their philosophy consisted in ¢heér ows thinking. . Quite different does the science 
of knowledge proceed. ‘That which this science makes the object of its thinking is not 
a dead conception, remaining passive under the investigation, and receiving life only 
from it, but is rather itself living-and active; generating out of itself and through 
itself cognitions, which the philosopher merely observes in their genesis.” 

This change given to the science occasioned a violent opposition on 
the part of all those old-fashioned philosophers who had fondiy believed 
that they could, through argument and thinking, arrive at new truths 
beyond and inaccessible to common consciousness, and Kant, in his 
second introduction, defended himself at length against the reproach 
made to his science, that it could be only of negative use ; showing 
in his defence that it was quite a sufficient and positive gain if a thorough 
critic of reason had demonstrated that reason could zo¢ arrive independ- 
ently, through its theoretical faculty, at any new truths ; and that, more- 
over, the very value of his science as the science of all sciences, the only 
complete and for ever finished.science, lay in the very fact that it did not 
have knowledge of odjects for its content, and hence was not an infinite 
science, but one returning into itself. “It is not conceit,” says Kant, - 
“but merely the evidence resulting from the experiment, that the 
result of the science in its first start from the most indefinite elements 
to the whole of pure reason and back again to every part, shows a 
complete equality and harmony; and cannot do otherwise, since an 
attempt to change it, even in the slightest degree, must immediately 
produce contradiction not only in the system, but in: human reason 
itself{—which justifies me in the firm faith I have in the unchangeabieness 
of this system.” “ This certainly is not the language of a sceptic, and the 
Critic of Pure Reason is full of equally unconditional statements. The same 
absolute conviction which penetrated Fichte, whose Science of Knowledge 
is but an improved form of Kant’s system, is expressed by Kant 
throughout all his writings, and how he should have come to be con- 
sidered a sceptic—while scepticism is certainly the last heresy which 
any one would prefer against Fichte—must remain a philosophic and 
literary puzzle. 

Having thus established the stand-point of Kant’s Critic from: his own 
words, as the first attempt made in the history of the human race to pre- 
pare the ground for a universal and for ever valid science of all reason by 
discovering the true method of all reason, we may enter with him upon the 
preliminary investigation, what the chief problem of such a science must 
be in its relation to knowledge generally, and into what different parts the 
science must separate in order to answer this problem. The very attempt to 
build up such a science starts from the presupposition that our knowledge is, 
at least in part, @ priori, or that we have among our cognitions a certain 
class which are distinguished from all others in this, that they assert, 
together with the cognition, the impossibility of its ever being otherwise. 
For unless there are such cognitions, the attempt to establish a universally 
valid science would be absurd. 

That there are such cognitions can be demonstrated in two ways : firstly, 
a posteriori, by the fact that every rational being daily asserts and lives only 
under the presupposition of them; secondly, @ priori, because “ experi- 
ence itself would be impossible if all rules of its procedure were again 
empirical, 2. ¢., accidental.” The former proof Kant holds sufficient to 
convince any rational being, and hence points to the science of mathe- 
matics and the elementary part of the science of physics as demonstra- 
tions that, as a point of fact, every rational being asserts daily the @ priori 
universal and eternal validity of certain cognitions. Now, since all cogni- 
tions establishing the relation of a subject to its predicate are either ana- 
lytical or synthetical, and since there is no reason why analytical cognitions 
should not be thus universal and eternally valid—they adding nothing to 
the cognition, but simply explaining it, and therefore being merely repeti- 
tions in an amplified form of it—the true question which a science of all 
reason would have to solve is this: How are synthetical @ priori cognitions 
possible ? 

Again, since a// mathematical cognitions are synthetical—a fact which 
had escaped all philosophers until Kant—and since the science of physics 
rests, at least in its first principles, on synthetical cognitions——and since, 
moreover, the science of metaphysics, if it is possible as a science, can 
make use only of synthetical cognitions, the question how are synthetical 
cognitions generally possible resolves itself into the following three: How 
is a science of pure mathematics possible? how is a science of pure prin- 
ciples of physics possible? how is a science of metaphysics possible ? 
Having thus found and separated its problem, the. introduction to the 
Critic of Pure Reason breaks off to make room for the science itself. 








LINGUAL AFFECTATIONS. 


HE English language is frequently assailed, with a certain show of 

justice, as poor in originality and constrained to adopt from other 
tongues words, and oftentimes entire phrases, better calculated than its own 
to express old thoughts or to describe new things. And yet it can boast 
of a rich and abundant stock not only of words, but of maxims, proverbs, 
quotations, of “ wise saws and modern instances,” which, if properly used 
in talking and writing, would render superfluous the piratical incursions 
which those who refuse to search at home are so ready to make into the 
literary domain of their neighbors. The evil is a growing one, and we be- 
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gin to think it might be well if native pride should, like international law, 
forbid too free a trespass on foreign territory, and impose a restraint upon 
the growing tendency to transgress the natural limits of our own speech, 
which are already sufficiently extended. Our remarks manifestly do not 
apply to the dead languages, those deep inexhaustible sources that have 
for ages supplied the pure nutriment which is almost as necessary to the 
cultivated mind as wholesome food is to the body ; the necessity of draw- 
ing on these fountain-heads, especially where philosophy, science, meta- 
physics, or logic are concerned, is generally conceded. It is the current 
abuse of mingling together, in conversation and writing, words and sen- 
tences of modern foreign tongues that we condemn, destroying as it does 
the inherent beauty as well as the musical rhythm and inflexion of our lan- 
guage, and replacing it by an affected and meretricious jingle. It is an 
Englishman’s business to speak English, just as it is a Frenchman’s to 
speak French, or a Chinaman’s to speak Chinese ; and the moment a for- 
eign element is thrown in, a hash is produced which may look very palata- 
ble, but which is always partly a sham, and usually carries in its composi- 
tion the germs of indigestion. 

Take a few homely instances by way of illustration. On asking a lady, 
the other day, why a certain uncomfortable curve is voluntarily imposed by 
many of her sex upon their spinal vertebrae, we were told, in justification, 
that it was @ /a mode ; on another occasion, remonstrating with a young fel- 
low as to the propriety of wearing a curious-looking hat on one side of his 
head, we were reminded that it looked distingué ; again, on warning an 
inexperienced youth against the society he was frequenting, we were admon- 
ished that it was the most recherché he could find. This shower of French 
words pelts us, indeed, at every turn, and the instances, as we all know, 
could be multiplied indefinitely. Things are really getting to such a pass 
that if one hints, in good honest English, that he likes a certain food or 
wine, he is put down as sadly provincial and unpolished, if he dispenses 
with the French equivalent with which even our plainest and most old-fash- 
ioned dishes are now dignified. Wishing, the other day, to get something 
to eat, we went to the nearest eating-house—a thousand pardons, we mean 
restaurant—end began by asking for vegetable soup ; the waiter, with a 
slight curl of the lip, reminded us that what we wanted was soup @ /a jar- 
dinitre, to which we meekly acquiesced. By way of accompaniment, we 
directed the man to serve us up a beefsteak. “ Yes, sir ; would you like it 
@ la Chateaubriand?” .We have no doubt that all the possibilities of his 
larder would have received similar garnish had we attempted an enumera- 
tion. 

The same vein of affectation pervades the modern drama and is driv- 
ing away before it the. English unalloyed and the sparkling gems of 
wit and humor that characterize the good old plays of a century ago. We 
have often noted with what unction some of the players nowadays dwell on 
a French word or so that may be interspersed in the part assigned them. 
Just before uttering it they work themselves up to a pitch of excitement 
verging on enthusiasm, and then, giving it twice the emphasis accorded to 
the remainder of their speech, jerk it out and fling it at the audience with 
a look that seems to say, “Are there any among you intelligent enough 
or sufficiently cultivated to appreciate the delicacy we have just treated you 
to?” Perhaps the only place where these affectations and follies find a 
scanty field is the pulpit, and that partly because the gorge of any decent 
congregation would rise against any abuses of the kind, and partly, we are 
glad to believe, because the clergy, as a body, have too much taste to intro- 
duce them. But the newspapers, the novels, and almost all branches of modern 
literature are infested with the disease ; and we anticipate an obvious criti- 
cism by acknowledging that the columns of the Round Tadie have too often 
been disfigured by it. We cannot account for the disorder. We search for 
a cause or a plausible justification, but without success, and are forced, 
therefore, to classify it with the periodic insanities that, like the Grecian 
Bend, have no specific explanation other than lies in the Preacher’s sweep- 


ing generality, which covers everything and admits of no exception to the 
rule, that “ All is vanity.” 








REVIEWS. 


Ail books designed for review in the Rounp TAB.e rust be sent to this office. 
BENSON S GEOMETRY* 


WE almost feel that we should apologize to the readers of the Round Table 
for occupying its valuable space with any notice of such a work as that 
which bears the pretentious title below ; but inasmuch as it has been taken up 
and formally “ endorsed” by the Professor of Mathematics in the College of the 
City of New York, by the Superintendent of Public Instruction himself, by the 
Committee on the Course of Studies and School Books, and adopted by the Board 
of Education, it becomes necessary that the public, to whom these gentlemen are 
ultimately responsible in the discharge of their high official duties, should know 
something of the character of the book they prescribe for the instruétion of the 
youth of the “great city.” The following official announcemént has Seen issued 
from the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and circulated by 





* Geometry: The Elements of Euclid and Lagundon simplified and arponsed to eeclede J etsand Geome- 
ee oe Reasoning ty? ——- ad < ewe Ly ~~ penn oe Elements p Hs Plane and — Trigonometry 

gud Exzercizes in mentary Geometry for Si ls and Colle, By 
Lawrence S. Benson, author of The Truth ¢ of | the fie Bibl Uphelte Upheld London yy” t: ical D URions— 
’ London, 1864 ; Scabntific Disguisitions Concerning the Circle and Ellip~se—1862. ane of the New York 





lithographed copies, apparently with the consent and approbation of the Super- 
intendent : 


146 Grand Street, 
“New York, Oct. 13, 1868 
“On the recommendation of Prof. Docharty, of the College of the City of New York, and upon a careful 
examination of the work, I recommended Mr. Lawrence Benson’s Geometry as in my judgment worthy of a 
place in the list of text-books on that. science, for the use of schools in the city of New York; and it was 
accordingly placed on the list by the Committee on the Course of Studies and School Books, and adopted by 


the Board of Education. 
** (Signed) S. S. RANDALL, City Supt.” 


The work is inscribed by the author to Professor Gerardus Beekman Docharty, 
LL.D., College of the City of New York ; and is accompanied by a testimonial 
from the professor, who pronounces Mr. Lawrence S. Benson to be “an excellent 
scholar and fine mathematician,” and who also expresses his opinion that the 
establishing of the “ elements of Euclid zz a// cases, independently of the demon- 
stration known as the Reductio ad absurdum,” is “a } cohsummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 
It is also accompanied with an “extract from the transactions of the New 
York Association for the Advancement of Science and the Arts,” dated Feb. 28, 
1867, by which it appears that at a meeting of the association, held Feb. 25, 1867, 
“a paper on a new method of demonstrating the propositions of geometry, 
denominated the Direct Method, in place of the one now in use, and called the 
Indirect Method, was read by Lawrence S. Benson, Esq., which method the writer 
proposes to introduce into schools and academies. 

“ After the reading of the paper, and the discussion of its merits, the subject was referred to Professor Fox, 
Principal of the Department of Free Schools of Cooper Union, and to Professor Cleveland Abbe, for examina- 


tion and report. | It was moved and carried that the report when received be referred to the Section on Physica 
Science for final disposition. 


“The Section, after reading the report of Professor Fox, the letter of Professor Abbe, and the opinion 
of Professor Docharty, who had been invited to examine the work, feel justified in commending the work a$ 
worthy of patronage, ° 


“ DEPARTMENT oF Pus.ic INsTRUCTION, SUPERINTENDENT'S wig 


“ (Signed) L. D. Gaz, M.D, 

“ General Secretary of the New York Association for the Advancement of Science and the Arts.” 

In the preface the author claims, as the chief merit of the work, that he has 
entirely dispensed with the indirect method. He says : ‘Many of the best 

geometers have objected to the Reductio ad absurdum in geometry, while all} 
geometers prefer the direct method of demons Any érue proposition is 
susceptible of being directly demonstrated. without entering into the 
merits or demerits of the Reductio ad absurdum, 1 have excluded it from 
geometrical reasoning, and have used the Direct Method, a change which agrees 
with the spirit of the age and fulfils the requirements of progress,” 

Thus it appears that while the author does not enter jnto the merits 
or demerits of the Reductio ad absurdum, he nevertheless discards it because, 
according to a dictum of his own, “any ¢rwe proposition is susceptible of being 
directly demonstrated.” 

Now, we are willing to concede that, for elementary instruction, the direct 
method of proof, where it can be employed, is usually to be preferred to the 
indirect method—not because it is less conclusive, but because it is usually 
(not always, however) more readily understood by the young student, and 
sometimes also for the reason (a weighty one with the mathematician) that it is a 
more “elegant ” method. ‘But that “the establishing of the elements of Euclid, 
in all cases, independently of the Reductio ad absurdum, is a ‘consummation 
devoutly to be wished,’” we do not concede. On the contrary, it is a valid 
method, and exercise in it should form some part of the logical training of the 
student. 

But suppose we waive this point. Suppose the said “consummation” is 
“devoutly to be wished.” Has Mr. Benson employed valid direct demon- 
strations? What, for example, will be said by mathematicians of his theory 
of parallels? Let any one read what he says about parallel lines on p. 13, and 
then turn to his 15th and roth propositions of Book I. We have neither the time 
nor the patience to expose all the fallacies of these pretended demonstrations, nor 
would our readers have the patience to follow us. 

Besides, we have much more important matter on hand. Mr. Benson takes 
the ground that, when 4e, Mr. Benson, is unable to prove a proposition by the 
direct method which has heretofore been proved only by the indirect method, 
therefore that proposition must be false! Here are his words in regard to the 
area of the circle: ‘* Euclid, in his Elements, endeavored to sustain the proposi- 
tion that the circle is the rectangle of its radius and semi-circumference, by what 
is called the zxdirect, apagogic, or Reductio ad absurdum, method. Now, every 
true proposition can be directly demonstrated, and a fair test of the truth or 
falsity of this proposition can be in the success or failure of it being directly 
demonstrated. I have given the direct demonstrations for every other proposi- 
tion in geometry ; but I cannot do so in this case—therefore I believe the 
proposition fallacious.” If our readers wish to amuse themselves with curious 
fallacies, we recommend them to peruse the whole discussion, on pp. 139, 140, 141, 
from which this extract is made. But if they wish, as we assume that they do, 
merely to judge of the value of the labors of the author upon this the most impor- 
tant proposition in the Z/ements, it will suffice them to know that Mr.: Benson 
arrives at the following conclusions: “ The approximate area of a circle can be 
found, by means of the twentieth proposition of this book, by what is called the 


thus obtained is sguare of radius multiplied by 3.1415926, etc.” “ Geometry be- 
ing an exact science, and its conclusions being derived from accurate_principles, 
the approximate area for the circle is not consistent with the strictness of geo- 
metrical reasoning, and the area of the circle must be established exactly before 
it can be regarded a geometrical truth.” By “mechanical construction” (!!) he 
concludes that the area of a circle is “ three times the square of the radius of the 
circle ;” (!!!) and that “the rectangle of circumference and semi-radius will pro- 
duce more than area of circle.” (!!1) 

He then abandons all attempts at finding the area of the circle by the princi- 
ples of plane geometry ; but in his So/td Geometry (Book VI., Prop. XVII., Cor- 
ollary 2), from a course of reasoning (if reasoning it can be called) upon the 
generation of solids by the revolution of plane figures about an axis, satisfies 
‘himself that the ‘result-of the “mechanical. construction ” is correct, and that 
most assuredly the area of “any circle is three-fourths of the circumscribing 
square Or THREE TIMES THE SQUARE OF RADIUS.” The capitals are his own ; 
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he desires not to be misunderstood on this point; for he has upset the whole 


method of exhaustions, giving an error in excess ; namely, the approximate area . 
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science established by Euclid, and accepted by the Newtons, Laplaces, and 
Gausses of modern times; in fact, this proposition is his grand pitce de 
résistance. 

Here, again, it is not necessary to track the author through the fallacies of his 
demonstration ; for every reader can judge of its merits by a much more simple 
process. Nothing is easier than to prove by the principles of plane geometry 
laid down by Mr. Benson ‘himself, and by the direct method of proof, too, that 
the area of a regular dodecagon inscribed in a circle is precisely three times the 
square on the radius, \f, then, Mr. Benson is right, it follows that the area of a 
certain polygon inscribed in a circle and the area of the circle itself are egua/, or 
a part of the circle is equal to the whole! This must suffice for every reader 
who is acquainted with the most elementary principles of geometry ; but will it 
suffice for Mr. Benson? We confess that there we are at fault. For we have, 
in the above, proved the incorrectness of his conclusion only by a reductio ad 
absurdum, and Mr. Benson’s armor is quite impenetrable by that weapon. 
Especially when he himself is reduced to the absurd, will he grant the validity of 
the proof? That, however, is of no consequence to us or to our readers ; but it 
is of very great importance to the cause of sound education that the great city of 
New York should at once wipe out the disgrace that has been put upon it by 
this official adoption of a work full of logical fallacies, culminating in the denial 
of the principle which is the.corner-stone of all the higher mathematics. Surely 
the Board of Instruction should have paused before venturing upon a change in 
mathematical instruction which revolutionizes all science, tears down the whole 
fabric of astronomy, and sweeps away the most important results of all the 
sciences in which the mathematics are applied. 

In conclusion, we cannot forbear mentioning the fact that “out West” the 
standard of mathematical instruction must be somewhat higher than in the “ com- 
mercial capital,” for at a meeting of the teachers’of the city of St. Louis and 
the vicinity, held in that city last spring, the fallacious proposition of Mr. Benson, 
in regard to the area of the circle, was brought forward by some country mem- 
ber, whereupon the present able Superintendent of Public Schools of St. Louis, 
Professor W. T. Harris, promptly pointed out both the fallacy of the proof and 
the absurdity of the conclusion; and the meeting disposed of Mr. Benson’s 
geometry in a few minutes. Nor should we have thought any more of Mr. Ben- 
son and his book had not the recent circular of the New York Superintendent 
of Public Instruction come upon us with the astounding announcement that the 
work had been officially added to the list of text-books in geometry for the 
instruction of the children of the wise men of Gotham. 








THE GATES AFAR* 


‘ae book is remarkable in one. respect: it is not amenable to the ordinary 
laws of criticism, and is nat to be judged by the set rules that reviewers 
commonly follow. . At the same time, a fretful or sullen critic could, with a very 
moderate draught upen his professional skill, tear it all to pieces and show, to 
his own and to most people’s satisfaction, that there is nothing in it—absolutely 
nothing. The story, gwd story, is nothing in particular; there is no plot, 
properly speaking ; the narrative is barren of incidant and never once arouses 
the reader’s curiosity; there are no striking “situations ;” the dénofment—if the 
end of the book merits that appellation—is tame and spiritless. A woman is 
continually preaching some very singular doctrines about the future state, and 
‘quietly dies at the end of her sermon. This is all. This would all be very true 
in one sense; and we fear that many, too many, readers would accept it as the 
whole truth, which it is not-by any means. We repeat, that the book cannot be 
judged simply as a piece of story-telling—as a work of art to be praised or 
condemned according to the skill, or the want of skill, that-is shown in its execu- 
tion. One might as well confine his attention to the typography and binding 
at once, as take such a course and then fancy he had done justice to the character 
of the book. In either case the shell remains unbroken, and the hidden sub- 
stance is not exposed. Lét one try the book by another method, and he may find 
himself equally at a loss. It contains no statements of fact to be looked into in 
a matter-of-fact way ; no scientific theories to be examined as to their truth or 
falsity ; no philosophic problems to be weighed and discussed ; no information 
about anything in the world to be duly sifted. 

In a word, the book appeals solely to the heart and not to the understanding ; 
we must take it according to the faith that is in us. If we do not like it, we have 
only to lay it down; we can find no fault with it; still less can we cast it con- 
temptuously aside. If it strike a chord within us that vibrates in harmony with 
the author’s feelings, if it touch that part of our nature that makes the world 
akin, we shall love to linger over it; we shall feel a choking sensation, and the 


- letters will be blurred before our eyes at times; thoughts that the busy world 


has crowded ont.of our minds for months or years will come back, and not seem 
strange to us. Recollection will be busy with the times when we were not what 


- we now are; we shall sigh at the thought, and wonder, perhaps, whither we are 


drifting. By what standard, then, shall we judge this volume? We fear that we 
should deal unkindly with it if we did not sympathize with the author, and 
regard it from her point of view, letting our feelings play as they like with our 
judgment. x 

This, of course, is highly improper on our part. We know it; we 
confess it; we bow to the deserved rebuke. We ought to preserve our 
equilibrium, remember #i/ admirari, and, unmoved, reflect upon, for exam- 


ple, the image of a mother nursing her first-born; quietly remarking, if 


anything is expected from us, “Highly interesting exhibition of one phase 
of the maternal instincts.” We ought to be able to dismiss some of Ik 


- Marvel’s passages with the sentence that he himself framed to our hand, 
' “Phat ‘bit of pathos is well done.” We ought to dissect Zhe Gates Ajar, 


expose it by bits on the point of the scalpel, and say, “This is the way the 
book is put together.” But we are only human after all, and cannot think that 
anatomical structures make up all that there is of a human being. And so it is 


‘ with some. books ; they have a glow that warms and vivifies us as we read, 
though we know: not jem 


why ; they. have an inner life, of which we catch 
glimpses here and thege@pgough, it may be, an uncomely exterior. This inner 


- life of the book is the4e c sion of the author’s feelings ; the reflex of her own 
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soul. Her intellect, her judgment, her literary talent concern us only as we 
would look at the frame of a picture or the setting of a jewel. If the sweetness 
and purity of Winifred Forceythe’s character do not penetrate the reader’s inmost 
heart, he had best lay the tale aside ; it was not written for such as he. 

It is a simple little story ; so modest and unpretending, and so natural, that 
the writer seems to be just whispering little confidences in our ear. She lets us look 
into a diary that she has been keeping for a few months—since her only brother, 
died. It used to hold memoranda of the weather and her lovers when she was a 
school-girl. The blow is too hard for her to bear. Her sullen, selfish grief dis- 
plays itself in a caprice that makes her forget the most obvious conventional pro- 
prieties, and rejects the well-meant, clumsy attempts that are made by those around 
to console her ; her spirit even rises in open rebellion against the decrees of the 
Almighty: “ Roy was all-there was. . . All I had in the wide world. . . 

Roy snatched away in an instant by a dreadful Gop, and laid out there in the 
wet and snow—in the hideous wet and snow—never to kiss him, never to see him 
any more ! Death and heaven could not seem very different to a pagan 
from what they seem to me. 

***Q mother, mother ! what is heaven? 
O mother ! what is hell? 
To be with Wilhelm—that ’s my heaven ; 
Without him—that’s my hell.’ ” 
The delineation of such a frame of mind as this, always extremely difficult, 
would have seemed, in this instance, a little forced were it not for the introduc- 
tion here and there of easy, natural commonplaces that take off the strain. 

An aunt of Mary Cabot’s (Mary Cabot is the writer), who, it seems, passed 
through the same thing on the death of her husband, waits until the proper time 
arrives and then comes on her errand of love and mercy. She instinctively 
divines the true state of the case, and with rare tact and delicacy ministers to the 
mind diseased with such effect that all the old gloom and horror are dispelled. 
This she does by reaching the very heart of the suffering girl, through her own 
loveliness of character, and then slowly and gradually instilling entirely different 
thoughts of death and the future state. The book is mainly made up of conversa- 
tions between the two: one asking questions and listening, the other giving her 
beliefs on the subject of religion. She teaches all that is bright and beautiful in 
religion. The dark and the threatening have no existence for her. The wicked 
she leaves, with a sigh, to infinite mercy. Heaven is the real, this world the 
shadowy unreal. Death is not even a falling asleep; it is the awakening, after a 
troubled dream, to the only life that is real ; it is truly “the end of the beginning.” 
The unclogged soul, spotlessly rehabilitated, retains its individuality—nay, more, 
even the semblance of its earthly lineaments ; it goes on its happy way from the 
very moment of its disinthralment, in a state of activity, finding both work and 
recreation suited to its tastes, recognizing those who have gone before, walking 
hand im hand with Jesus, meeting its Maker face to face. There is a mission for 
‘each happy spirit: sometimes it is the care of a loved one left behind; we have 
our guardian angels; there are spirits in this room. What are the joys of 
heaven as distinguished from the busy work that is goingon? The conventional 
image of tiers of angels ranged round the Almighty’s throne, playing on harps 
and singing, with palms in their hands, is rather a disagreeable suggestion, con- 
sidering that it is to go on for ever. ‘“ A little definite happiness would be more 
to the purpose.” Why should not every soul be allowed to amuse itself according 
to its fancy in its hours of relaxation from healthful work? And so they do. 
If even the most-austere of churchmen admit the matter of the palm-leaves in 
hand, how can they help allowing palm-trees, and hence forests, groves, and 
grottoes ; hence brooks and rivers and lakes? If there is no doubt about the 
harps, why not also pianos, or any other musical instruments that may be 
desired? Thus argues Winifred Forceythe. A happier picture of heaven than 
she draws is nowhere to be found; a more daring flight of the imagination is not 
portrayed outside the pages of Swedenborg. 

The interest of the story does not attach itself wholly to Winifred Forceythe’s 
dreams. Beautiful as they are, we must see that they are but dreams, and 
unconsciously we are drawn more to her personal character—-she is so strong in 
her weakness, so sad in her sweetness, so happy in her sadness. Though we 
may not think as she does, we join in her rejoicing at her death, and would fain 
believe that the sight of her husband brought her dying exclamation to her lips : 
“John! Why, John!” 

All but one of the other characters in the book are merely the necessary 
padding. We havea coarse, narrow-minded, well-meaning deacon, who talks bad 
grammar and worse theology ; the well-educated, austere clergyman, who burns 
his doctrinal sermon and finds no comfort in his theories when his wife is burned 
to death ; and two or three other persons introduced to show how. well Winifred 
Forceythe can reach their hearts, as she did Mary Cabot’s, and console their 
special griefs. Still, we cannot say that they are lugged into the story ; still less 
that they are not naturally depicted. The exception is little Faith Forceythe— 
a sweet little child that we should like to have in our arms. Her character—ifa 
child can be said to have oné—fs, of course, the child’s reflection of the mother ; 
but she is none the less a bright, romping, saucy little one, and perfectly natural. 
We cannot forbear quoting this charming little touch (p. 184) : 


““*Let’s go and play. One Old Cat,’ said Molly, with an uncomfortable jump; ‘I wish I hadn’t got to 
go to heaven !’ 

““*Why, Molly Bland! Why, I think heaven’ssplendid! I’ve got my papa up there, you know, “ Here’s 
my little girl,” that ’s what he’s going to say. Mamma, she’ll be there, too, and we’re all going to live in the 
prettiest house. . . . They don’t let you in, though, ’nless you’re a good girl.’ 

‘** Who gets it all up?” asked the puzzled Molly. 

“ © Jesus Christ will give me all these beautiful fings,’ said Faith, evidently repeating her mother’s words— 
the only catechism she had been taught. 


“* And what will He do when He sees you? asked her mother, coming down stairs and stepping up 
behind her. 


“* Take me up in His arms and kiss me.’ 

** And what will Faith say?’ 

“© Fank—you f said the child, softly. 

“ In another moment she was absorbed, body and soul, in the mysteries of One Old Cat.” 

The feelings that engendered the underlying idea of this passage are of no 
ordinary nature ; and they represent the spirit in which the whole book was 
penned. * They are almost too delicate for satisfactory analysis ; we only know that 
they steal into our thoughts insensibly, like the faint, sweet perfume of a tiny 
flower. - Little Faith is woven in the story like a string of pearls in a maiden’s 
hair, adorning what is already beautiful. - ae ey : 

We said in the beginning that 7e Gates Ajar gives us no information about 
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anything in the world. We do not wish to be understood as intimating, by this, 
that it tells us of anything out of the world either. Though this latter is the 
whole design of the book, it fails, of course, as all such attempts must inevitably 
fail, from our very nature and from the constitution of things. There can be no exact 
information upon any subject that is not cognizable by the senses or the intellect ; 
ali that relates to the future state, assuming that there is one, is of this character. 
While we are charmed and moved by the beauty, and even awed at times by the 
grandeur, of the author’s conceptions, we feel that we are listening all the while to 
a delightful fairy tale. It is not becoming to show disrespect to any one’s relig- 
ious opinions, and we should be the last to treat such happy, consoling ones as 
these with levity. But we must maintain that such beliefs have not the shadow 
of foundation, except in the imagination. They come, it is true, of the very high- 
est development of the imagination—religious faith—but they are not on this 
account the more to be accepted as demonstrable truths. From their very nature 
they are alike incapable of proof or disproof. Like every other exhibition of 
Jess lofty superstition, they are matters of faith, and not of understanding. In 
the instance of every human being, his particular religion, or his want of any, is 
simply the result of the operation of fortuitous circumstances upon inherited tem- 
perament, acquired tastes, and state of health ; no special credit or discredit can 
be attached to it; still less is it worth while either to laugh at or get angry with it. 
We only insist that matters of faith must not be presented under the guise of matters 
of fact. Itis of no use to point triumphantly to Scripture as the source of infallible 
premises whence to deduct logical conclusions. This is only shifting the point at 
issue, complete begging the question; for to grant Scriptural premises requires 
precisely the same postulates that are demanded at a later stage of the issue. 
Argument is worse than wasted in everything that pertains to religion; if one 
cannot say, “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief,” he had best not try the 
efiect of any would-be syllogistic line of reasoning. We are habitually so arrogant 
as to think that the small fraction of the human race that believe in the Gospel 
have a special advantage of the nineteen-twentieths who have never heard of it, 
ar, hearing, de not listen. Yet, as a matter of actual fact, men and women live as 
contentedly under the teachings of Mahomet or Confucius, or in the Buddhist belief, 
or with fetish worship, as by the Gospel ; and, there is every reason to think, die 
as unwillingly. It is not placing the.Creator ina very favorable light, nor is it 
in accordance with His presumable character, to attribute to Him the design of 
specially favoring a small part of His creatures at the expense of the rest. We 





are fully aware that these remarks are not wholly relevant to the occasion; but 
they are drawn from us in recognition of the fact that so many religious books 
persist in their attempts at demonstration of what in the strictly scientific sense 
to which we refer must be considered undemonstrable ; and we hope that neither 
our own faith nor that of any reader will be the worse for this suggestion. In 7he 
Gates Ajar the writer, we are pleased to notice, subdues the polemic tendency as 
much as possible, and would captivate, if at all, by simple, direct, pathetic appeals 
tothe heart. In this she is both gentle as a dove and wise as a serpent ; it consti- 
tutes the charm of her work; we are the more inclined to listen because she pleads 
for her beliefs, instead of forcing them upon us. We notice, too, with. surprise 
and pleasure, that fire and brimstone theories form no part of her religion; when 
thoughts of the wicked obtrude upon her mind, she would gently veil them with 
the mantle of charity and trust them to their Maker’s mercy; with her all is 
light, peace, and joy. 

To the few who can feel with the author of Zhe Gates Ajar the book will come 
like a ray of sunlight across their path, and none among them will care to think 
of the motes in the sunbeam. 
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AF RANIUS, and the Idumean Tragedies ; with the Roman Martyrs and Other 
Poems. By the Rev. Prof. Fohn M. Leavitt. New York. 1869.—The absence 
of any publisher’s name on the title-page of a new volume, more particularly a 
new volume of poetry, is a circumstance well calculated to excite suspicion. The 
old proverb about a man who is his own lawyer, that he has a fool for a client, 
might, by a sufficiently obvious change, be adapted for the use of authors. But 
it is the business of the impartial critic to free himself from prejudices of this or, 
indeed, of any sort, and we can conscientiously say that we began the Rev. Prof. 
Leavitt's first tragedy quite prepared to find it as admirable as we suppose the 
Rey. Prof. himself regards it. We read at the beginning these lines : 
Acr I, 
Scene I. Rome. Palace of the Gothic King. 

Kinc.—Zala! my daughter! Said you my daughter ? 

Srpy_.—Yea ! your majesty ; Zala, thy daughter. 

Kinc.—How dared the villain this? The place ! the time ! 

S1pyt.—Once thou commanded me to shut my lips 

Or lose my tongue. Ha! now thy words are wished. 
At this point, after a resolute but futile effort to unravel the mystery of the Sibyl’s 
Delphic utterance, we abandoned Zhe Gothic King and betook ourselves to the 
standard of The Jdumean. The Rev. Prof.’s second tragedy opens impressively 
with a bound, like Harlequin’s, into the middle of things : 
Act I. 
Scene lI. A Balcony of a Palace in ¥erusalem. 
GLarHyRa.—What has changed thee thus, Aristobulus ? 
Thy words no more flash fire. Like Evening’s cloud, 
Thy brow is imaging tranquillity. 
ALEXANDER.—Our father’s love has never charmed thy tongue, 


And hushed the storms awaked by years of injury. 
Ex1a.—Nay! Herod is incapable of love ; 


I grieve my veins should hold his kindred blood. 
My wrath should burn. 


So far we get along smoothly enough. Tobe sure the first line is a trifle licentious 
(metrically speaking), and we found a little difficulty in imagining words that should 
flash fire, unless they were pyrotechnic words, or written in gas-jets, but we set 
that down as a fine instance of hyperbole, and read on as we have said, smoothly 
enough, until the ill-fated Aristobulus enters to destroy our serenity and dislocate 
’ the Rev. Prof.’s rhythm at one fell swoop. This is the way he does it: 
ARISTOBULUS.— Is not a son’s forgiveness 
Of a parent’s wrong most manly virtue? 
And what is worse, he infects the rest of them; for Glaphyra, who had been 
scanning tolerably well before, has a violent lapse immediately, to wit: 


GLapuyra.—Nay! Aristobulus, base submission 
Must provoke contempt and ruin prove. 


And a moment afterwards poor Alexander catches the disease : 
ALEXANDER.—Brother, tell thy secret ; why this strange change? 

Here we gave it up. If any of our readers would like to delve deeper into the 

rich recesses of the Rev. Prof.’s poesy, they can procure a copy of his volume 

(N. B., very little used) on application at this office. 


Madame de Beaupré. By Mrs. C. Fenkin. New York : Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 
—The same talent for calmly scrutinizing the workings of the human heart and of 
describing them with accuracy, the same coloring of reality in her pictures of 
life and society, the same taste and delicacy, and the same philosophic spirit 
which leads Mrs. Jenkin to investigate the latent springs of conduct in men 
and women, and which was apparent in her former works, combine to render the 
present story no less interesting and attractive than its predecessors. 

The scene is laid in Magny le Sec, a little country town in France, and in the 
description of the rural life there and of society among the poor but exclusive 
members of the old xoblesse, the jealousies, vexations, and intrigues of their 
domestic privacy, and of all their marked peculiarities of thought and conduct, 
Mrs. Jenkin shows an intimate acquaintance with certain phases of existence 
but seldom revealed to foreigners. In this little town dwelt the three Mesdemoi- 
selles de Tremereus, whose united ages earned for them the sobriquet of “One 
hundred and fifty,” and who presented the extraordinary spectacle of three 
sisters, descended from a noble family, poor but proud, who had each in turn 
fixed her affections upon their cousin Anatole, while he, insensible to their 
united and individual attractions, having inherited a title and a fortune, has the 
audacity to marry a very young and beautiful heiress, of the undoubted véed//e 
roche, and, in pity to the reduced circumstances of those whom he presumed to 
call the “ poor old souls,” hirgs a portion of their family mansion and brings his 
bride home to reside there. Such is the position of affairs at the opening of the 
story. That the young Vicomtesse de Beaupré was out of place in such an atmos- 
phere may well be imagined. Without committing any indecorum she manages 
to run counter to all the popular prejudices ; patronizes a musician of great talent 
in opposition to the old fogy who had been a received authority in Magny le Sec 
for many years ; and, after the death of her old and not very congenial husband, 
she so far outrages propriety as to engage an English Protestant governess for 
her daughter, and to do many other things harmless in themselves but very shock- 
ing to the “ One hundred and fifty.” This sort of child’s play goes on until Thé- 
rése meets a young soldier to whom—before becoming acquainted with him—she 
has rendered signal service, and ere long 

“Raymond loved Madame de Beaupré with all his being, loved her without hope, knowing that to- 
morrow, as to-day, there was no chance of their lives mingling in a union blessed by Gop and man. ‘There are 
sufferings which are dead to us. There is a joy in resi e to passi in self-mastery, in placing our 
happiness higher than in self-gratification. Let no one doubt that there is a joy in loving without seeking 
love’s recompense. Perhaps there #s no earthly joy which equals the serving one we love without hire.” 

Beside the great obstacle presented by the superior rank and fortune of 
Thérése, another and still greater consists in the difference of their creeds, for, 
alas ! Raymond is the son of a Protestant clergyman, and his mother is even more 
extreme in her prejudices than his father. With the growth of this love the 
character of Thérése gradually develops ; scenes of deep and absorbing interest 
follow in quick succession, occasionally diversified by incidental dialogues in 
which the brisk interchange of repartee so common to French society is judi- 
ciously introduced, and the closing chapters are marked by great pathos. and 
purity of sentiment, Many of the minor characters are extremely well drawn, 
and they all have the advantage of being placed in natural and appropriate 
positions, and of creating a lively interest in the mind of the reader. 

Pictures and Stories of Animals. For the Little Ones at Home. By Mrs. 
Sanborn Tenney. In six volumes. Containing five hundred wood engravings. 
New York: Sheldon & Co—The tendency of the present age toward the 
universal spread of education is not more remarkable than is the effort to dress 
all learning in a popular garb, and to render it simple, familiar, and easy of 
acquirement. The discoveries of the distinguished votaries of science are no 
longer confined to ponderous tomes, but time and talent have been devoted to 
reducing to a compact and readable form the leading facts and theories of great 
writers in all departments of knowledge; and in none are these efforts more 
worthily employed than in that which brings children face to face with the truths 
of nature. The present collection of interesting and instructive little stories is 
particularly calculated to lead the rising generation to the study of natural history, 
by giving useful hints for the guidance of their first steps, and affording details 
which possess in general a charm for young minds, and attractive descriptions 
which are easily engrafted on an otherwise dry science. These six volumes are 
rich in accumulated facts—they open the road of investigation which at a later 
day the student may make in countless and unexplored fields of knowledge ; his 
curiosity will be awakened, and his eagerness to acquire further information will 
be stimulated, by the interest which these brief lessons have already excited in 
his mind. The book is nicely gotten up, and the illustrations executed with laud- 
able exactness. 


Little Lou’s Sayings and Doings. With eight illustrations. By M. L. Stone. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton.—A very pretty book, in the production of which 
author, artist, amd publisher divide the honors almost equally. In Little Lou’s 
story the majority of young folk will find a tolerably accurate record of their own 
experience during their earlier years, and to them—and perhaps to the doting 
mothers who delight in perpetuating the marvellous sayings and doings of their 
offspring—this contribution to infant worship will afford no small gratification. 
It is printed on beautiful paper and the illustrations are very graceful. 


The Mimit Stage. By George M. Baker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869. 
—A short time ago the Princess Mary of Cambridge revived the taste for amateur 
theatricals by giving a performance at her own house, which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales graced with their presence, and since that time this species of 
amusement has become very popular among the higher classes in England. 
Among the many fashions which we have borrowed from our trans-Atlantic 
cousins this has been included. A difficulty, however, always has arisen about 
the accessories required for the production of plays and farces which have been 
popular upon the stage, and, owing to the necessity. for awkward cuts and omis- 











sions, the drawing-room representation has suffered by contrast with’ that of 
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the theatre quite as much as from the difference in the merit of the actors. To 
aid in surmounting these difficulties, Mr. Baker has published a collection of 
pieces adapted for private representation, some of which will be found extremely 
useful. An Original Idea and Bread on the Waters may be considered the 
best. We should scarcely advise our young friends to attempt the Burlesque 
Opera. Writing burlesque requires a peculiar kind of talent vouchsafed to but 
few persons, and we see no evidence that the mantle of Poole or Planche has 
fallen upon the present author ; there are, however, many pieces in his collection 
which will afford ample scope for the display of talent on the mimic stage. 


On Philosophe sous les toits. Par Emile Souvestre. New York: D. Apple- 
ton &* Co. 1869.—This is a work which eminently merits the high compliment 
bestowed upon its author by the French Academy. It consists of the diary of 
one who has penetrated the true secret of life, and who, in a very humble posi- 
tion, has acquired the cheerful serenity and contentment healthful alike to mind 
and body ; one who derives comfort from all the good he meets with, and whole- 
some lessons from all that is bad.. The philosopher is not a recluse, nor does he 
embrace poverty with the enthusiasm of a religious devotee ; but he accepts his 
lot without a murmur, and cares only to improve it by permitting himself such 
enjoyment as springs from doing all the kindly acts which lie in his power to those 
who come within his immediate sphere. 

The diary begins on New Year’s day, and in his lonely room the philosopher 
is not very comfortable. The fire won’t burn, and the matches go out, and his 
allowance of milk has been forgotten ; so he seats himself in his old arm-chair, 
and moralizes about the day and the custom of celebrating it in ancient and 
modern times. In the midst of his reverie some one knocks at the door, and a 
little girl—whose life he saved some two years before—enters, very poorly dressed, 
and presents him with some violets which she had planted and reared herself. 
The philosopher questions the child and discovers, not without some difficulty, 
that she and her family are very poor, and c&nnot afford to buy a stove to warm 
their room. He makes up his mind to procure the article requisite for their com- 
fort, and having ascertained from Paulette that they are all going out, he, with the 
assistance of a friend, takes advantage of their absence to put up the stove and 
light a fire. The incident is not remarkable, but the mode of describing it is 
delightful—the unlooked-for happiness which he bestows, and shares in bestow- 
ing, is so great, the humble feast is so joyous ; and then comes the contrast 
between his feelings on returning home and those of his opulent neighbor, which 
is shown in the single words uttered by each—“ Znfin /” grumbles the rich lady ; 
“ Déa /” exclaims the philosopher. 

With truth and simplicity, but very charmingly, he describes the festivals 
which enliven the otherwise monotonous life of the French artisan. Monotony 
is unendurable to a Frenchman, and equally distasteful to him is the squallor 
which marks the habitation of the laborer in other lands. We are too apt to look 
upon the love of ornament, the little humble decorations of the French working- 
man’s dwelling, the flowers which adorn his windows, as proofs of his frivolity ; 
and some of the more austere among us go so far as to find in the carefully 
trained roses and mignonette, and the neat muslin curtains tied up with pretty 
bows of very cheap ribbon with which the little seamstress embellishes her attic 
room, evidences of impropriety ; but we are often uncharitable to those whose 
foibles we do not share, and though much may be said in favor of the solid com- 
fort which we hold so dear, we ought not to blind ourselves altogether to the 
refining influence of neat and tasteful surroundings. 

The Féte Dieu brings to the philosopher pleasant memories of his childhood, 
and he recalls the happiness he experienced when, having tended with extreme 
pride and care a beautiful moss rose, he brought it—not without a passing regret 
at parting with it—to deck thealtar on this great anniversary. “ Ah !” he exclaims : 
** Pourquei ce sacrifice, qui fut pour moi si difficile et si doux, m’a-t-il laissé un souvenir qui me fait sourire 
aujourd’hui? Est-il bien sfir que le prix de ce que |’on donne soit dans Je don lui-méme, plutét que dans |’in- 
tention? Si le verre d’eau de l’Evangile doit étre compté au pauvre, pourquoi la fleur ne serait-elle point 
comptée a l’enfant? Ne dédaignons point les humbles générosités du premier Age ; ce sont elles qui accoutu- 
ment l’4me a l’abnégation et 4 la sympathie.” 

Many interesting incidents lend variety to the book, which is calculated to impress 
young people with a better idea of Parisian life than they will glean from fashion- 


able novels ; while to persons of all ages and conditions it will prove pleasant and 
profitable reading. 


Sermons by the late Rev. George Shepard, Professor in Theological Seminary, 
Bangor, Maine. With a Memorial by Professor D. S. Talcott. With a capital 
likeness of Dr. Shepard. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 1868.—Professor Shepard 
was a very able man. He might have been a great lawyer or judge; he was a 
preacher of unusual power, and a professor who laid hold of the minds and hearts 
of his classes. His sermons are worthy of being read by all, and of being 
studied by ministers. They are thoroughly constructed, and “compacted by 
that which every joist supplieth.” Professor Talcott’s memoir is an affec- 
tionate and glowing tribute to his memory. We ought also to have a fuller 
biography. 
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PROGRESS IN ART. 

A’ this season of the year we always behold with compassion the multitudes 

who fill the streets and crowd the shops, buying in haste, too often, to re- 
pent at leisure. Their haste enriches the shopkeepers, but their gifts too gener- 
ally disappoint those who receive them, and repentance does not last long enough 
to prevent the purchase of similar rubbish at the next holiday time. It were well 
if only at these special periods people were guilty of the folly of buying things 
that possess neither artistic nor intrinsic value; things that can give no pleasure 
beyond that taken in the act of purchase, because badly designed, ill made, soon 
worn out and thrown away. Our people are not sufficiently critical. They take 
their luxuries as they take public amusements—on the valuation of the venders— 
meekly believing that if they cost a great deal they must be good. They like to 
make money and they like to spend it; these are the two sole objects in life pur- 
sued with unwearied interest by the restless population of the New World, and 
such of them as the love of change does not drive to the uttermost parts of the 
continent must be satisfied with a perpetual variety of rich toys. The chief 
cities of such a volatile and lavish people would be the finest markets in the 
world if the popular taste were more critically exercised and money less care- 
lessly spent. Too much money and too little time is bestowed upon most things, 
especially in New York; and; consequently, there is little stimulus for the creative 
faculties of those who furnish us with articles of luxury. If there be truth in the 
axiom that demand regulates supply, we are unlikely to improve, for our demand 
is ever for novelty, and it is coupled with an almost universal disregard for im- 
provement. j 

Our greatest hope for the elevation of popular taste at this time lies in 
the action of a few large and powerful firms of importers and manufacturers, 
in whose hands rests a definite power to further so worthy an object. Such 
power was once exercised by men who, amid intestine struggles and exterior 
wars, made the cities of the Italian republics the nurseries of art and the 
treasuries of all lovely and noble objects ; cities which even now fill the world 
with their faded but inexhaustible beauty. Our merchants are, perhaps, as 
generous in their expenditure as the traders of those famous towns, but they 
are neither as princely in their tastes nor as refined in their habits. If they were, 
what a glorious centre of art, what a noble city of palaces we might have! Not 
a city of monotonous brown-stone houses, but of buildings built in accordance 
with the individuality of men who chose to live magnificently, and knew how to 
adorn by tasteful magnificence the city in which they dwelt. Meanwhile, and in 
a more commercial sense, we practically depend on our large firms for the 
formation of public taste, which is certainly regulated by their care and judgment 
much more than by those of the public themselves. We cannot expect good 
taste to spring up spontaneously. It must be the growth of time and experience, 
the fruit of long observation and many opportunities for comparison. In a 
republic like ours, while the comforts and conveniences of modern life are 
evenly diffused, those opportunities of comparison are rare. There are none 
of those treasuries of antique use and modern luxury which the courts and 
nobles of the Old World have amassed, and which are now generally open to the 
public. Hence we lean confidingly upon those who furnish our houses and our 
tables with the necessaries which become the objects of daily contemplation, and 
we frequently find that we lean on broken reeds. When we discover, therefore, 
than an individual house or company has tried its best to elevate our standard 
of taste in any direction, we feel that, while they may in part be actuated 
by the pursuit of gain, their course has yet conferred a special benefit upon 
a community prone to be more luxurious than discriminating, and, therefore, 
in particular need of just such service. Our attention has been drawn in 
this connection to the “Gorham Manufacturing Company,” who have made 
strenuous efforts, by importing both rich designs and skilful workmen, to intro- 
duce a better style of form and ornamentation in silver and plated ware. Some 
of their patterns are copied from celebrated models, others are original, all show 
careful work and great delicacy and taste in detail. It is only just to the public, 
as well as to this eminent Company themselves, to acknowledge the great service 
they are performing in educating the public taste, and in paving the way for 
similar laudable steps toward just principles and true elegance in the arts of 
design. 

Such efforts are worthy of praise and imitation in other manufactures. It is 
only by the establishment of works which shall be in fact training schools 
for workmen, and by keeping the best results of their labor before the public, 
that the national taste can be improved. Most people have some taste, but 
while few have time to educate, many have the means to gratify it. Thus, as we 
have said, much more in the way of improvement depends on those who sell than 
on those who buy, and the taste of the majority is therefore necessarily led by 
the trades. A few rich and travelled families seek for definite objects, the ordi- 
nary run of well-to-do people buy what they are told to buy, and those of nar- 
rower means imitate them as closely as they can. There are but few artists in 
the world, and there are but few who appreciate them; but there are hundreds 
who can be taught to admire even where they fail to appreciate. So it is as 
regards the older arts of ornament and manufacture. The most numerous pur- 
chasers will always be of that large class who can, if they will, have everything, 
who see everything, and, in their own way, know everything, and never appreciate 
anything. They fill our theatres and attend the opera, and refurnish their houses 
every two or three years, they do not exactly know why. To them art is dead 
but fashion living. They sincerely accept the general idea that people ought to 
cultivate their taste, and they buy books and statues and paintings, living among 
them and talking about them all their lives, and never knowing them at all. But 
they can be taught to admire, as we have said, and to fill their homes with the 
newest and prettiest things, while through them the taste of the nation may be 
leavened, and all people may learn to discriminate between delicacy and coarseness 
of ornament, and to appreciate the real luxury of using beautiful things. 
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CHESS. 


cy presenting myself once more before the chess world in an editorial capacity, I take 

leave to congratulate the amateurs of America upon the attainment of yet another 
step in the ascent toward that summit of eminence in popular esteem which our noble 
game is destined to achieve, in having secured a representation in the columns of a liter- 
ary journal of the character and standing of that through which it is now my privilege to 
address them. While, as a chess-player, I can only deem this concession a just tribute to 
the ever increasing popularity of a scientific and instructive pastime, which has been for 
ages the study, solace, and delight of the greatest, wisest, and best men of almost every 
nation and clime, for myself, individually, on being entrusted with the Chess department 
of the Round Tabie, I feel that a very high compliment has been bestowed upon me ; one 
which I shall use my best exertions to merit, but which, without very material aid from 
my friends, both far and near, I cam scarcely hope to deserve. 

While, therefore, I shall look with confidence for a continuance or renewal of the cor- 
respondence and contributions of those, still surviving, of my staunch supporters who soably 
assisted me when, as the pioneer of chess literature in this country, now almost a quarter 
of a century since, I established the American Chess Magazine; and of those whose 
genius, under my auspices in similar undertakings in later years, was first brought to light, 
but whose names, including those of Samuel Loyd, E. B. Cook, Gilberg, T. M. Brown, 
and others, have since become as household words among chess-players of every country, 
I am not without the hope that many a tyro, now unknown to fame, is yet destined to win 
his spurs by doughty deeds upon the checkered field, whose triumphs may be first chroni- 
cled among the archives, and who shall be worthily and duly dubbed as knight of the 
ORDER OF THE ROUND TABLE. C. H. STANLEY. 

New York, January 1, 1869. 


Proscem I. By E. B. Cook. Prostem II. By E. B. Cook. 
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White to play and checkmate in three moves. White to play and checkmate in three moves. 




































TO CORRESPONDENTS. ordinary display of blindfold chess. On this occasion 

| Messrs. Steinitz. and Blackburne played blindfold 

Communications from officers or members of chess | against.one another—each of them, at the same time, 
clubg are especially ited, with. information as to | conducting five other blindfold games against five 


time and place of their meetings, together with any | 
other intelligence regarding matches, games, etc., Cal- | 
culated to interest the chess reader. 

Contrib of prob are notified that, to <A 
sure ination, posi should be clearly stated | 
on diagrams, with solutions appended. Such com- | 











strong players over the board if another part of the 
room. This surprising feat of memory and abstrac- 
tive power they performed to the admiration and ap- 
plause of all present; the game between the two 
athletes themselves being drawn, and the majority of 
the other games being either won or drawn by them ; 


munications should invariably be authenticated by | only one amateur, Mr. Baker, succeeding in defeating 
the signature of parties sending them. | both his blindfold antagonists. While these games 
From the well-known composer of chess problems, | were in progress sturdy contests were taking place in 
Mr. E. B. Cook, we have to acknowledge the receipt | other quarters of the large saloon. Mr. De Vere won 
of a batch of very pretty problems, together with the | his “ Cup game’? in capital style from Mr. Owen; 
following friendly and facetious epistle ; in presenting | and much interest was taken in a well-fought Consul- 
which latter to our readers it were well to premise that tation game between Messrs. Blackburne and Or- 
“*the well-known draw,” to which he ailudes, is | mond against Messrs. Bird and Duffy—gained by the 
doubtless by perpetual check; and that American | latter gentlemen, who were second players, after a 
Chess Nuts is the title of a comprehensive collection | long and skilfully sustained struggle. 
of problems, by American authors, about to issue| On the succeeding day (Saturday) the last of the 
from the press under the auspices of our corre-| réunions in St. James’s Hall was held, and, in order 
spondent : | to add to the general interest of the congress, a match 


| 4 “ 
Hosoxen, D ber 17, 1868. | by electric telegraph was got up by the Westminster 


Dear Sie: As science is indebted to chess for the | vo gaa 2 Br = ether cadre» a 
unravelling of perpetual motion—in the well-known | the result being that four of the parties were won by 
draw—it seems peculiarly fitting that squaring the | 1,6 Westminster men, and the remainder were either 
circle should receive its solution through the knights | 4-.wn or adjourned sine die, owing to the lateness of 
of the square table—whose doard occupies the space | eubow. 
of the Round Table. 

I enclose two three-move problems which I trust . —_— 
will be found “ on the square.”” Thank you for your 
friendly wishes as to American Chess Nuts ; when 
ripe, I trust the public will be willing to shelZ out. 

With best wishes, yours truly, 
E. B. Coox. 


New York Cuess Cius, University Buildings, 
Washington Square.—In the absence of any especial 
topic of interest to vary the routine business of this 
old established society, and in the face of attractions 
of an unusual character elsewhere, the attend at 
the club has been, of late, somewhat slim. If any 


little excitement could, by any means, be effected 


C. H. Stanvey, Eso, 








BrrttsH Cuess Association.—The annual meet- 
ing of this society for the current yearis now in ses- 
sion and play in course of progress at the various 
chess clubs in London. The principal features of this 
year’s meeting are as follows: 

A Tourney for the British Challenge Cup, for the | 





among this very deliberate association, it would go 
far to increase its popularity, even if it be not necessary 
to secure its stability. Then, again, in this fast age 
chess ger se (as well as on shore) is by the rising 
zg ion voted hat ‘‘slow;”’ and we cannot 
but think that, with the great majority of players, the 





Pk 5 hen lg nantes & net | proximity of a bell-handle with a prospective pruba- 
= of £10 being likewise ad = as | bility of procuring even a cup of coffee responsively to 
The Mongredien prize of twenty guineas: In this | its manipulation would greatly enhance the fascina- 
tourney it being stipulated, in order to take the play | "°>S of chess practice. 
out of the hackneyed of book openings, that | 
both the knights shall be placed on the king’s side of | 
the board and the bishops on the queen’s side, when | TournAMENT AT THE Europa Cxuess Rooms, 12 
arranging the pieces for play. and 14 Division Street.—A monster chess tourna- 
The GLow-Worm prizes of £20 and £5: Being | ment is now in full blast at the above recently estab- 
a donation of the proprietors of a weekly paper, in | lished but already popular resort of chess amateurs. 
the columns of which the veteran Herr Lowenthal will | Neither time nor space will permit this week of our 
again figure as chess editor. | bestowing further consideration upon this gigantic 
‘The above prizes, as we understand the programme, | affair than to state, that forty-eight players have agreed 
are offered’ for contest among British players only. | to play two games each against every other player; 
There will also be a handicap tournament open to | that the list of entries embraces the names of several 
all comers; games played by telegraph ; exhibitions | of the most skilful players in the country, and that an 
of blindfold play, and such impromptu matches as may | average of seventy-five to eighty games continues to be 
be arranged among the players present. played each day, on account of the 2,256 games neces- 
On Friday, the 4th ult ,a humerous company as- | sarily required to be played to complete the business 
sembled at St. James’s Hall to witness an extra- ' of the tourney! 





Cusss AT THE Mattsy House. Mackenzie 
against Stanley.—In accordance with the invitation 
of a number of amateurs residing at the Maltby 
House, Great Jones Street, a little chess match, con- 
sisting of a rubber of three games, was contested last 
week in the reading-room of the above hotel, between 
Captain Mackenzie and Mr. Stanley, on the respect- 


interest among the chess fraternity of New York, ter- 
minated in favor of Captain Mackenzie, that gen- 
tleman having won the cast for first move; and, in 
each instance, the first move would appear to have 
carried the game. Of these three games we print the 
two first ; that remaining being disqualified for publi- 
cation by a misplay on the part of Mr. Stanley in an 


ive evenings of Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. | initiatory move. 
This friendly encounter, which created considerable | 


CAME 1. 


ALGAIER GAMBIT. 


CAME Iii. 
EVANS GAMBIT. 
Wuite—M. Stanley. Bracx—Caft. Mackenzie. 


1. Pto K4 1. Pto K4 
Wuitr—Cagt. Mackenzie. Biack—Mr. Staniey. 2. KKt to B3 2. QKt to B3 
3. KB to QB4 3. KB to QBs 
1. Pto K4 1. Pto K4 4. P to QKt, 4- B takes P 
2. PtoKB4 2. P takes P 5. P to QB3 5. Bto Bs 
3. KKt to B3 3. Pto KKt4 6. P to Q4 6. P takes P 
4. P to KR4 4. P to KKts 7. Castles 7. PtoQ3 
s. Kt to Ks 5. KKt to B3 8. Ptakes P 8. Bto Kt3 
6. B to QB4 6. P to Q4 9. QKt to B3 9. QKt to Rq 
7. P takes P 7, B to Q3 10. BtoQ3 ao. Kt to K2 
8. P to Q4 8. Q to K2 11. Pto Qs 11. Castles 
hal 12. B to QKtz az. Kt to Kt3 
It is difficult to say what Black’s best course of play 13. Kt to K2 13. P to KB3 
would now be. We should think, however, that Kt 14. Q to Q2 14. P to QBs 
to Rg would be preferable to the move just made. 15. QR to QB 15. Kt toKg 
16. Kt takes Kt 16. BP takes Kt 
. Sone > oune a? It has always been a mooted question with which 
ee Qto = or Pawn to make this capture. There is much to be said 


pro and con. for either. 


A very powerful move, although at first sight it | 17. Kt to KKt3 17. Bto Q2 
would not appear te be advantageous to exchange 18. Kt to KBs 38. B takes Kt 
Queens. 19. P takes B 19 _R to QB 
11. Q takes Q 20. — K2 20. nate 
12. R takes Q 12. KttakesB ashe ier : wel. txpe.d 
13. Kt to Kt6 dis ch 13. K to Q2 We are inclined to think that to this move Black 


may attribute the loss of the game, as it enables his 
To have interposed Bishop at K2 would have been’ | opponent at once to bring Queen’s Rook into play. 
perhaps, less disastrous. Under existing circum- | The correct move in all probability would have beem 
stances, against the murderous precision of White’s | B to Qs. 











play, speedy defeat is inevitable. 22. R to QB3 22. Bto Qs 
23. Rto KR3 23. Q to B3 

14. Kt takes R 14. P to KBs 24. Bto QB 24. P. to KR3 
15. Kt to QB3 15. P to QB3 25. Rto KKt3 25. R to QB2 
16. Kt to Bz 16, Kt takes QP 26. R to Kt6 26. QtoQ 
17. B takes Kt 17. P takes B 27. Btakes RP 27. R to KB3 
18. Kt takes P 18, B to KKt6 28. Bto KKts 28. QR to KBz 
19. Rto K7 ch 19. K to B3 / 
20. P to QB, 20. P toQKt4 
21. Kt to Kt4ch 21. K to Kt3 
22. P to Bs ch 22. Kto R4 
23. P to QR3 23. Bto KRs 
24. Rto K8 24. B to QKt2 
25. Kt to Q6 25. Bto Ks 

and the position arrived at is represented in the fol- 

lowing diagram : e 

BLACK, 




















Should White now continue ** B takes R,” etc., he 
would win the exchange only, with a chance of win- 
ning the game more or less speculative. 

29. Q to KKt4 29. R takes R 

Against careful play Black’s game is quite hope- 
less, and we doubt if he has at his disposal a better 























move. 
30. P takes R 30. R takes KBP 
31. R takes R 31. B takes R ch 
32. KtoB 32. Qto KB 
26. R takes B 26. P takes R 33- Q te K6 ch 33) KtoR | 
34. Qto R3 ch 34. B to Rs dis ch 
27. P to QKt3 - tuk 


and the mate with Kt at K7 is forced in two moves. ' And Black resigns. 








TABLE-TALK. 


oe testimonial concerts have recently been agitating that large portion of our public 
who takes music au seriewx. The first was for thatmost deserving singer Mrs. Jenny 
Kempton, and took place on Saturday, and was very fully and indeed brilliantly attended 
by an audience which, however, was possessed by that mania for encoring, and that pre- 
ference for Champagne Charley over the reveries of Schumann and the quartettes of 
Verdi with which testimonial concert audiences are apt to be afflicted. It is so highly 
desirable that we should have among us a body of resident singers able to do justice to 
those great works which on account of the scarcity of vocalists are too seldom performed, 
that we could not express ourselves in a manner other than laudatory even if the perform- 
ances of Mrs. Jenny Kempton and the interesting débutante Mrs. Mixsell were less 
admirable than they are. But we venture in all respect to ask Miss Antoinetta Ronconi 
whether she is really turning to their best account those golden years of which many yet 
lie before her, but not one will ever return? Genius is seldom inherited, but when that 
rare case occurs, when the daughter of a distinguished man inherits something of his gifts 
and capabilities, is she not the more bound to seek by careful study to do justice to the 
talent she possesses and the name she bears? Miss Ronconi will always be acceptable 
by right of beauty, a sweet voice, and the manners of a lady, and it rests with herself by 
patient labor to rise to any position she desires in her profession. Of Mr. Mills and the 
other gentlemen it is only needful to say that they were excellent, as usual ; and of the 
other concert to which we have referred, the delightful collection of glees and madrigals 
given by Mr. A. Johnson, we hope to speak next week. 


THE libel suit of Fisk vs. Bowles, and the arrest of the latter, spitefuland con- 
temptible as it was, will serve one good purpose if it helps to bring about a clearer enun- 
ciation of what constitutes a libel. To record events certainly is not one ; to state facts 
cannot be; or else, in either case, journalism would be unlawful. Deductions from facts 
are not Jer se libellous, even if the deductions are a ox sequitur, and the assumed facts 
are not facts. John Smith is caught by the police in the act of entermg: an:area window ; 
the editor records the fact, and adds that John Smith is a thief. But it subsequently ap- 
pears that it was not John Smith but Thomag Jones, and that he was entering his own 





window, having been locked out; has the editgr, who never saw or heard of these per- 
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sons, libelled either ? Killing a man is not murder unless the act is deliberate and mali- 
cious, and in like manner the libel exists only in the intent. It cannot easily be that any 
man’s reputation receives actual damage from a newspaper ; for if he and his acts are 
prominent enough to receive special mention, they are prominent enough to have been 
aiready judged by the public. If Mr. Fisk, who possibly has not read Cervantes’ by- 
play of Zhe Curious Impertinent, is determined to subject the jewel of his reputation to the 
severe blows of Broad Street, whose fault is that? Nine men out of ten had probably 
come to Mr. Bowles’s conclusion long before that was printed, and to carry through a libel 
suit will cast a very searching and dangerous light upon Mr. Fisk’s past history; to go 
before the courts in ¢Aés sort of business will be worse than to be nominated for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Fisk, who is said to have once been a pediar, will find it hard to get $50,000 
for a jewel which seems to many to be only paste, and badly cracked at that. Of course 
he will not push the test. Libel suits have never been known to produce much, and their 
substance is becoming less and less. 


Ir is stated that a mechanic in Newark—possibly he who made the steam man—has 
devised a practicable plan for applying-steam propulsion to the three- wheeled velocipede. 
The problem of steam on common roads is only one of comparative cost. A railroad has 
no advantages except its artificial level and the smoothness which reduces traction and 
allows high speed; while opposed to these is the enormous cost of construction and 
maintenance, which is so great that the majority of railroads do not pay, as regards direct 
return from the money expended on them. However devious, also, the railroad cannot 
tap all, sections ; and the disadvantages of steam on common roads, namely, lightness of 
traffic and the loss of power in overcoming grades and friction, may be offset against the 
cost of constructing a railroad. The development of a country immensely depends upon 
ease and rapidity of commercial exchanges and transportation, The wooden railroad in 
the Adirondack region shows that something may be done in reducing the cost of rails, 
and before many years it may become practicable to rely less on them and more on com- 
mon highways. Especially could this be done if roads should be materially improved. 
Badness in them is nowthe rule. As Talleyrand said of speech, that it is a faculty where- 
by we conceal our thoughts, it may almost be said of our roads that they are things by 
which we prevent ourselves from travelling. 


THREE years and a half ago the President of the United States was murdered, and 
the whole North went spontaneously into mourning. Monuments were projected ; monu- 
ment associations were formed ; plenty of people nominated themselves as treasurers to re- 
ceive contributions ; there were to be costly and pretentious monuments, and there were 
to be some erected by contributions which should not exceed one dollar from any indi- 
vidual. “The grief was sincere, but it was shallow, or else in this country we do not be- 
lieve in monuments. Not one has been completed. The accumulation of the funds sud- 
denly stopped, and the moneys paid have not been all publicly accounted for. No state, 
county, city town, park, cemetery, or public institution has been named after Abraham 
Lincoln, in any really. public way ; not even an avenue or a tug-boat bears his name, and 
yet the name itself is euphonious if not elegant. Is the moral that, while the paths of glory 
lead but to the grave, the foot-prints of those who have trod them are soon effaced by the 
winds of currents in public opinion counter to their lives or by the smooth broom of gen- 
eral forgetfulness ? Or is the moral only another sign of the breathless haste in modern 
political and social movements which can hardly stop to bury the dead past, much less 
to remember it?) Buckingham had no other monument than the detestation of the sub- 
jects of Charles I. ; Lincoln needs none other than the memory of his countrymen. And 
yet it is not to the credit of our thoughtfulness, and does not prove the sincerity, of past 


grief, that we have done’ nothing to keep his name familiar in men’s mouths as house- 
hold words. 


PHRASE-HUNTING, in. these careless days, is a chase which never comes to an end. 
Nevertheless we cannot refrain from condemnatory mention of two phrases which, by 
their frequent use in this country, might be considered Americanisms. One is simply de- 
testable, and speaks of such a person’s “writing over his own signature,” etc., etc. 
Whose signature should a man write over if not over his own? The wording of the 
phrase implies that persons are in the habit of first writing their own names upon 
paper, and then writing the text above them, which is not the practice according to our 
observation. The other expression we mention now is a use of the preposition o7, as in 
an advertisement which we just happened to see—‘“ Hisam Woodruff on the Trotting- 
horse of America.” At first sight it seems to promise a public exhibition of equestrian- 
ism ; but inasmuch as it would be a question of difficulty to decide which animal is 
“the” trotting-horse of America, and as Hiram Woedruff is dead, and his favorite horse 
was not buried with him, we perceive the impossibility of the suggested exhibition, and 
recognize the expression used as an old acquaintance in announcements such as “ Barnum 
on Humbugs!” “ Beecher on his Hobby-horse !” 





ARRANGEMENTS are being made for holding a convention of American philologists ir 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., during the last week in Jaly, 1869, in accordance with a resolution 
passed at the preliminary meeting held in the New York University, on the thirteenth of 
last November. 

WE observe that the Messrs. Harpers have just begun in their magazine a serial story, 
which is also appearing in Belgravia, called My Enemy's Daughter. The tale is the 
work of Mr. Justin McCarthy—also author of Zhe Waterdale si ane Sar of the 
London Star, and at present of the Mew York Independent. 


THE Hon. GRANTLEY F. BERKLEY, once well known in this country, hasa new book 
in the hands of the printer called Zales of Life and Death. 


THE Civilta Cattolica, of Rome, devotes a long article to a review of a book written by 
a philosophizing Italian lady—De/l’ immortalita dell’ anima umana, discorso della Mar- 
chesa Marianna Florenzi Waddington. A woman who philosophizes is a great rarity 
in the land of enjoyment. This Marchesa Florenzi (her second husband, Mr. Wad- 
dington, is a relation of Bunsen’s widow) arrives in her researches, among other things, 
at the following: “Only that seul is immortal which has been intellectually purified ; only 
when spiritually freed and independent can it hope to live eternally.” 


Ir is reported in London circles that Lord Stanley has at last become weary of sin- 
gle blessedness and contemplates consoling himself for the loss of office by taking 2 
spouse. Born in 1826, he still ranks among the adolescentulus, which extended with the 
Romans to the 46th year of age. His intended is the Marchioness of Salisbury, widowed 
about twelve months ago, a daughter of Lord Delaware. She is over 49, and has four 
children, of which the well-known Lord Cranbourne, the present Marquis of Salisbury, 
is one. 


WHILE the liberal English papers are still bewailing the expense of the Galatea’s first 
circumnavigation of the globe, which has yielded so few scientific results, Allen, of Lon- 
don, is publishing a new contribution to the literature of the royal family, entitled “| 7he 
Cruise of H. M. S. Galatea, Capt. H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., in 1367-8, by 
the Rev. John Milner, chaplain, and Oswald W. Brierly ; with illustrations.” 


Last month a Latin-American Society, whose object it is to advance the interests of 
the Spanish American Republics, and to aid them in their battle against the ignorance 
which prevails among the lower classes of society in those countries, was solemnly inau- 
gurated at Paris. The society had much trouble to obtain the sanction of the police 
authorities. None but native or naturalized citizens of the Spanish American Republics, 
or of Cuba or Porto Rico, can become members. The proceedings are in Spanish. The 
by-laws permit the attendance of women. 


THE Tauchnitz edition of English authors has nearly reached its thousandth volume, 
and the publisher intends to make that volume an edition of the authorized English 
version of the Mew Testament, printed in old-faced type, with foot-notes by Dr. Tis- 
chendorf, giving in English the translatable readings of the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and 
the Alexandrine MSS. 


A COLOSSAL plan of Paris, showing all recent alterations, completed _and in progress, 
is soon to be issued under the direction of Baron Hausmann, The oldest MS. plan was 
made in 1400, and engraved in 1756 by Dhuelland. 


HAVING long been deprived of its periodicals and magazines, the English colony at 
Florence has concluded to establish a monthly of its own, the Fleur-de-Zys, an Anglo- 
Florentine magazine. The first number contains the inevitable apology for its appear- 
ance, a very sprightly novel (Xaze) which is to be continued, a clever burlesque, a notice 
of the resident sculptors, and Wanderings in Florence. 

THE Gaulois calls attention to a work shortly to appear from the pen of. Mgr.-Maret, 
Bishop of Lura in part. It bears the title Ze Conci/e, and maintains the doctrine that the 
authority of the Councils is superior to that of the Popes. This work will no doubt 
give great offence at Rome ; and what adds piquancy to it is that it has the approbation 
of Napoleon, under whose auspices it appears. The costs of publication are defrayed by 
the Minister of Justice, to whose department all such matters belong. 

Mr. SELKIRK, whose name we have never heard of in chess circles, has just pub- 
lished in London A Book of Chess, which purports to give all the “latest discoveries.and 
full instructions in blindfold chess.” The latest discoveries may be conned to some ad- 
vantage, but it may well be questioned whether there is any royal road to blindfold chess. 

Miss EMILY FAITHFUL, printer to the Queen, and celebrated in various ways as an 
energetic working reformer, is lecturing on the “claims of women” in London. Unlike 
some of her sex in our own country who aspire to be teachers before they have been pupils, 


Miss Faithful is an educated as well as a strong-minded woman, and has done a great 
deal of good. 











All doubt vanishes, for Woicott’s Pain Paint 
is tested free at 170 Chatham Square, New York. A lie uttered bya 
million is still a falsehood. Bleeding is an error. Dosing is too, and 
will be abandoned ; while WALCOTT’S Pain Paint will stand on the 
rock of truth. All can ey it free at 170 Chatham Square, New York, 
and prove it. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 
Lonpon, 1862, AND Paris, 1867, 


ENCLISH BIBLES, 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 
PRAVER-BOOKS, 
Church Services, Lessons, etc., etc. 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES 
FoR THE APPROACHING 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


LARCEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK 
EVER IMPORTED, 
AND 
Unsurpassed in Finish or Elegance of Design. 
Sole Agents for the 
New York Bible and Common Prayer-Book 
Society, 


’ AND 
MESSRS. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
LONDON. 
POTT & AMERY, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, and 626 Broadway, New York. 











GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
STEALING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 


THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., OF PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I., having the largest manufactory of Solid Silver Ware in 
the world, with the most improved machinery, and employing the most 
skilled labor, are enabled to offer an unequalled variety of new and beau- 
tiful designs in Dinner Services, Tea Services, and every article specially 
adapted for Holiday and Bridal Gifts. 

They offer also their well-known and unrivalled Nickel Silver Electro- 
plated Ware, in which they have introduced new patterns of rare ele- 
gance.. The Solid Silver is guaranteed to be of sterling purity by U. S. 
Mint assay. The Electro-plate is guaranteed to be superior to the finest 
Sheffield ware. Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from ible dealers everywhere. 





Trade-Mark “Trade-Mark 
for 
, COO gautimy, ran 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Salesroom, 3 Maiden Lane, New York. 
HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice: 45 WALL Street, New York. 








CASH CAPITAL, a es 
TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1868, - 614,004 47 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION + 941,059 30 

B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
i. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
Western and Southern Agency Department, ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


+ $400,000 oo 





AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Eng , and Expr the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength» 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 

For sale by all respectable dealers. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$75 to $200 per month, or a Commission from which twice that 
amount can be made, by selling the Latest Improved Common-Sense 
Family Sewing Machine ; price $18. 

For Circulars and Terms address 


Cc. BOWERS & CO., 
320 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 














HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
Being about to remove on 1st January, we are prepared to close out, 
AT RETAIL, 


OUR SPLENDID WHOLESALE STOCK OF CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, ALBUMS, CARVED 
BRACKETS, ETC. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


‘ sor Broadway. 
St. Nicholas Block. Call early. 
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New Supscrisers, SEND IN YOUR NAMEs. 


Op Supscrisers, SEND IN youR Dugs, 


JANUARY. 2, 1869. 


No. 206. 


Every friend of THE ROUND TABLE’S, and 


every one who is a friend to National Literature, 
f should send in, beside his own, the name of at least 


i ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


REMEMBER, the price is only 
$5 A YEAR—{2 CENTS A COPY, 


| As the Reduction goes into effect with the New Year. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


Is acknowledged by the ablest judges, American and European, to be the 
best journal of its class ever established in the United States, and it is 


undoubtedly the most successful. 


Several Strong and Brilliant Writers of leading articles, who have 
never yet contributed to its columns, begin with the New Year. In 
Politics, Miscellaneous Topics, and Art the Paper will aim to be as 


valuable as in Literature. 


THE ROUND TABLE CHESS FEUILLETON 


BEGINS WITH THE NEW YEAR, 





And it has been placed in charge of the eminent chess-player and writer, 
Mr. C. H. STANtey. 
HOME AND FOREICN INTELLICENCE, 
PREPARED IN A CONCISE AND TAKING Form, 
Will hereafter be made a Special Feature. 


H MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTICES, 
Or a SEARCHING AND UNCONVENTIONAL CHARACTER, 


Will appear as Regularly as they may be Deserved. 


‘, THE STAFF OF REVIEWERS 


HAS BEEN STRENGTHENED, 


have their work the best of its kind that can be produced. 


THE READING MATTER 





Witt ALL APPEAR IN 
ENTIRELY NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE, 


yt To Begin the New Volume. 





SEND IN YOUR NAME 


And your Friend’s Name at once, 


sO AS TO SECURE THE FULL SET FOR BINDING. 


REMEMBER! 


The Ninth. Volume and Fifth Year Beg 
with No. 206, January 2, 1869. 


$5 A YEAR IN ApyANCE. 


$4 CLERGYMEN AND TEACHERS. 


12 Cents A Sinctr Copy. 





*,* Remit by Draft, Bank Check, or Post-office Order, to 
{32 Nassau Street, New York. 


| I@- THE NINTH VOLUME.-@| 


ORTON’S PREPARATION! 


EsTABLISHED 1866. 
THE APPETITE FOR TOBACCO DESTROYED !! 


Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poisonous Weed, Tobacco. 
One box of Orton’s Preparation is warranted to destroy the appetite for 
‘Tobacco in any person, no matter how strong the habit may be. If it 
fails in any case the money will be refunded. It is perfectly safe and 
harmless in all cases. It is almost impossible to break off the use of To- 
bacco by the mere exercise of the will. Something is needed to assist 
nature in overcoming a habit so firmly rooted. With the help of the Pre- 
paration, there is not the least trouble. Hundreds have used it who are 
willing to bear witness te the fact that Orton’s Preparation completely 
destroys the appetite for Tobacco, and leaves the person as free from any 
desire for it as before he commenced its use. The Preparation acts direct- 
y upon the same glands and secretions affected by tobacco, and through 
these upon the blood, thoroughly cleaning the poison of Tobacco from the 
system, and thus allaying the unnatural cravings for Tobacoo. No more 
hankering for Tobacco after using Orton’s Preparation. Recollect, it is 
warranted. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
The following are a few selected from the multitude of recommendations 
in our possession : 
From W. P. Heald, Esq., Bangor, Maine. 
Banoor, Maine, April 14, 1868. 
I hereby certify that I have used Tobacco for thirty years past, and for 
the last fifteen years I have used two pounds per month. I have made 
attempts to leave off at different times. I have left off one year at a time, 
but always continued to hanker for it till I used Orton’s Preparation, 
which has completely cured me of the appetite for Tobacco. I would 
recommend all who are afflicted with this terrible habit to try the Prepara- 
tion, which will certainly cure if the directions are followed. 
W. P. HEALD. 





From E. W. Atkins, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn., August 5, 1857. 
This is to certify that I had used Tobacco to such an extent that my 
health had become greatly impaired, and my whole system deranged and 
broken down. In June, 1867, I purchased one box of Orton’s Prepara- 
tion, and after using it I found that I was completely cured. I have not 
had any desire or hankering for Tobacco since using the Preparation. 
I believe it to be all that it is recommended, and I would advise all who 

wish to quit the use of Tobacco to try one box of Orton’s Preparation. 

E. W. ATKINS. 


From John Morrill, Bangor, Maine. 

Marcu 31, 1868, 
This is to certify that I used Tobacco for eighteen years ; have tried 
many times to break it off, but have suffered so much from a dizziness in 
my head and a gnawing in my stomach that I have soon given up the 
trial. A short time since a friend induced me to try Orton’s Preparation 
(sold by you). I have done so and am completely cured. I did not in 
the least hanker after Tobacco, either to smoke or chew, after I began 

to use the preparation. JOHN MORRILL. 


—_—_— 


same name or otherwise. 


counterfeit and inferior articles. 
from the proprietor, or his duly authorized Agents. 





of the country, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
risk. Address, 








C. B. COTTON, Proprietor; 
Box 1748, Portland, Me. 


—__— 


REFERENCE: 


Beware of Counterfeits and all articles purporting to be like this, of the 
The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation 
has induced unprincipled pérsons to attempt palming upon the public 
Purchasers will please order directly 


The Price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, forwarded to any part 
Money sent by mail at our 


MAYNE REID'S MAGAZINE: 
ONWARD. 


A New MontTuiy MaGazine 


FOR THE YOUTH OF AMERICA. 
Conducted by Caprain Mayne Rel. 


Mr. CaRLETOn issues this week the first number of a first-class, high- 
toned magazine, addressing itself to the Young Men and Women of 
America. Its design is not only to entertam and amuse, but to instruct, 
elevate, and conduct young people along that path leading to the highest 
and noblest maturity. Its literature is entirely original ; the best its con- 
ductor can produce with his own pen, or obtain from talented contri- 
butors. It is embellished with original illustrations printed upon tinted 
paper, in an attractive manner. In size, character, and appearance it is 
the cheapest magazine that has ever been issued in this country. 


—— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
PayABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Single Numbers, 30 cents each; Yearly Subscription, $3 50. To 
Clubs—Five Copies, $15; Ten Copies, $28. Specimen numbers sent 
postage free, on receipt of Thirty Cents. 


Cc. W. CABLETOR, Publisher, 
497 Broadway, N 


THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue SoutTHeRN Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fittin; —— for the thinking men of the country, and 
in _ desire to furnish the South a literary periodical of the igher 
both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 
Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want ; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of Tue Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 
Tue SouTHern Review is auiohed quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and Octo Each number contains 250 Jarge 
octavo pages, handsomely priate. ‘on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 
Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 
ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 
WM. HAND BROWNE, 


Editors and Proprietors. 


ew York. 





6 St. Paut Street, Baltimore 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 
WARERCOMS 644 AND 646 BRoapway, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866, 


This i ion, i duced excl ly into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The s und- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased, 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 





/ And Constant Efforts will be made (particularly in special subjects) to 


We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we have had personal dealings 
with C. B. Cotton for several years, and have found him to be an honer- 
able and fair-dealing man, and one worthy the confidence and patronage 
of the public. 





he reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call.and examine our assortment. 





Dr. S. B. Gowell, Rev. J. S. Green, S. B. Richardson, Esq., Portland, 
Maine; Hon. E. K. Boyle, Belfast, Maine; Alonzo Barnard, Esy., 
Bangor, Maine; Charles H. Morrill, Biddeford, Maine; Mr. M. 
Quimby, St. Johnsville, New York ; Wm. O. Sweet, Esq., West Mans- 
field, Mass. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SH#RMAN, resulting from his long ‘and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their gréat joy, restored toa sound body. 
None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found'in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater Security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 
Prices to suit al] classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, conaty 
in | ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenessés Of cases before and 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 








Robert SEWELL. James F: Pierce. 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 


ATTORNEYS AND COUMSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 





Messrs. Sewe_i & Pierce practise in all the Courts of the State of 
New Yorkand of the United States, and give particular attention to the 
management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancing, Organ- 
| ization of Companies, etc., etc. 








THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 


are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 


quality @f tone, great: power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE, 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO, 

Express train “leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 

as follows: 
8 a.m., Day Express, ~ JO A.M., 
5.30 P. M., Night Expreés, 6.30 P.M., Eon ie Li aahly. 
In direct communication with all- Western and Southern Lines. 

Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 

From BuFFALO, 5.25 A.M., Day Express ; 7.30 a.m., Express Mail ; 
2.50 P.M., Lightning Express, ‘daily ; 6p.m., Night Express ; 11.20 P.M., 
Night Express, 

From Dunkirk, 7.36 Aim., Express Mail #°5’go Pm, Night Express. 

From SALAMANCA, 6.20 A.M., Day 1 SS; 10 A.M., Express Mail ; 
3.25 P.M., » Lightning Express ; 7.40 P.M., Night Express. 

unning through to New York without change. 

The best ventilated and’ iiost luxurious sleeping coaches in the wor!d 

accompany all night trains. 


Through tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines, 





WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 





H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 











